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THE extraordinarily tense state of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: feeling in which, under the in- 
AT HOME. finence of their monster arma- 
ments, the peoples of Europe have 
nowadays got into the habit of living, was never 
more strikingly illustrated than by the panic which 
suddenly sprang up this week. An alarmist mood 
had been gathering to a head for some days. It isa 
mistake, it seems to us, to attribute the scare to the 
suddensummoningof the CabinetCouncil. Forseveral 
days before Wednesday—the day on which the sum- 
moning of the Council was announced—the papers, 
both in England and France, had been showing symp- 
toms of an approaching attack of the nerves. The 
rise of the Madagascar question, the talk of certain 
papers on both sides of the Channel thereupon, the 
interviews with certain officers over here, who 
proclaimed that they were going out to drill the 
Hovas, published through the news agencies, the 
bluster of certain colonial Chauvinists in Paris—all 
this was contributing to work up a state of irrita- 
tion and uneasiness. So far back as last Saturday 
and Monday serious papers both in Paris and 
London felt it necessary to protest against the 
process of scare-making which had been going 
on. We think it important to make it clear that 
the summoning of the Cabinet Council had really 
nothing to do with the inception of this panic, for 
the truth emphasises only the more strikingly the 
responsibility of the Press, through whose agency 
these excitements spread, and of whose mischief- 
making powers Count Kalnoky warned us the other 
day. It more clearly reveals, moreover, the inflam- 
mable capacities of public sentiment at the present 
period. The summoning of the Cabinet Council cer- 
tainly brought the alarm, so to speak, to an ex- 
plosion ; but it was only as a spark falling in a spot 
where gunpowder had already been scattered. 


IT was instructive to see how, once it was afoot, 
the panic worked. By a curious trick of coincidence, 
a series of apparently confirmatory incidents began 
to be announced. A French Cabinet Council, it 
turned out; had also been summoned, and not only 
had it been summoned, but the date for it was 
freshly altered to two days ahead of that originally 
fixed ; so that Cabinet Councils would be sitting in 
London and Paris at the same moment. M. Decrais’ 
resignation of the Ambassadorship to London was 
just then made public. All the way from Port 
Louis came a cable to the effect that the French 





latter step was taken by the enlightened manu- 
facturers of sensation to be one which necessitated 
the instant despatch of a British fleet to the scene 
of operations, and for the rest of an evening we had 
the warships of England executing alarming evolu- 
tions—in special editions. Stocks, of course, fell at 
the Stock Exchange. 


Tuis wretched panic passed off the following day 
when it transpired that the object of the Cabinet 
Council was simply to determine the measures to be 
taken for the protection of the lives and property of 
British subjects at the Chinese treaty-ports, and 
when it was announced from Paris that the most 
sensational matter which the French Cabinet Council 
had to determine was the prosecution of a certain 
Labour organ for using insulting language about the 
army. There is, luckily, at the moment nothing in 
the relations of France and England to give cause 
for the least unpleasantness, and, as we pointed out 
weeks ago, there is likely to be no call at all for 
our complaining of France in the matter of her 
protectorate in Madagascar. But this liability to 
excitement over our mutual relations ought to be 
accepted as a warning that the sooner all outstanding 
questions between the two countries are brought to 
settlement in a thorough and friendly spirit the 
better. As for the position of British subjects in 
the treaty-ports, that is a subject which for the past 
week it was becoming evident was likely to call for 
serious attention. The panic and anarchy into which 
the Chinese have been falling since the Japanese 
successes, render the position of all foreigners in the 
country full of peril. The Government have resolved 
at once to increase the squadron under the command 
of Admiral Fremantle, so that he will have an ample 
force at his disposal for service in the treaty-ports, 
Their promptitude in coming to this decision deserves 
to be commended. 





THE contest at Birkenhead is now in active pro- 
gress, and the poll is fixed for Wednesday week, the 
17th inst. Birkenhead, like the greater part of 
Liverpool, has for years been a tolerably safe Tory 
possession ; and, though recent elections have some- 
what threatened this safety, the Liberal forces have 
a severe struggle before them. However, the ex- 
tension of Trade Unionism to the seafaring popula- 
tion ought to have aided the Liberal cause; and the 
Labour interests in the borough have this time been 
wise enough not to sever themselves from their 
natural allies. Mr. Lever, the Liberal candidate, 
has strong claims, and is acceptable to both 
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sections of the party; and strong hopes are enter- 
tained of his success. 


WeE have had occasion to notice recently the 
want of unity shown in the newspapers by our 
Irish friends, but we feel bound to defend them 
from the accusations of Mr. Pickard. On the occa- 
sion of the Local Option Amendment to the Mines 
(Eight Hours) Bill all parties were divided. A few 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists voted in the 
minority, while some Liberals and five Irish members 
voted in the majority. If the Labour members form 
a Labour party, it, too, wasdivided. It will scarcely 
be believed that Mr. Pickard under these circum- 
stances thinks fit—in the report of the Yorkshire 
Miners’ Federation—to tell the Irish party that they 
“ should clearly understand that a failure of this sort 
in whipping and maintaining discipline may mean to 
them by-and-by similar difficulty with other sections 
of the great party to which they are now attached.” 
Why an individual difference of opinion upon a point 
on which all parties were divided should be a failure 
to maintain discipline in the case of the Irish party, 
and of it only, Mr. Pickard may perhaps explain—if, 
indeed, he does not on reflection feel that the passage 
demands an apology rather than an explanation. It 
would be hard for any opponent to pen a more direct 
insult than that which Mr. Pickard inflicts on a party 
but for whose vote he could not have carried even 
the second reading of his Bill. It may be noted, in 
passing, that the Bill without a local option clause 
would probably have caused the closing of the few 
mines which are still worked in Ireland; and the 
subject is, therefore, one on which Irishmen, even if 
we suppose them to know nothing about any country 
except Ireland, were entitled to exercise their judg- 
ment. 


Mr. CouRTNEY’s speech in favour of Bimetallism 
before a gathering of Cornish agriculturists at Lis- 
keard last Tuesday is characteristically cautious— 
too much so to help the cause much—and is, more- 
over, somewhat untimely at the present juncture. 
What is the use of preaching a stable standard of 
value as a partial cure for the low price of wheat, 
when wheat costs 40s. a quarter to produce in 
England and is being sold at 18s. a quarter as 
imported from Argentina? Had Mr. Courtney gone 
into detail, and explained clearly to his audience 
that the low price of Argentine wheat is largely 
due to the fact that either the grower, or someone 
in the chain of intermediaries between producer and 
consumer, sells for gold and makes his own payments 
in depreciated paper of the same face value as gold 
and dollars and 75 per cent. less in fact, his words would 
have been appropriate to the situation, though not to 
his cause. Complications of that kind are extremely 
likely to arise whenever a currency has a conven- 
tional value: and that, as monometallists maintain, 
would frequently be the case with one of the two 
metals under a bimetallic system. But the war in 
the East is very likely first to send up silver and 
then to bring it down again (unless China adopts 
a silver coinage); and, as Mr. Courtney himself 
admitted, the increasing supply of gold from West 
Australia and elsewhere may check the appreciation 
of the present standard of value. 





Mr. CourtTNEY referred in his speech to the 
attitude of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Goschen on the 
question. The latter, as is well known, has long 
been almost persuaded, but fortunately has lacked 
courage, as Mr. Courtney puts it, to commit himself. 
Mr. Balfour, no doubt, knows the subject, and was, 
Mr. Courtney tells us, an admirable chairman of the 
Commission ; but his intellectual pleasure in an ideal 
and imaginary mechanism seems to us to overpower 
his practical judgment. A stupider man would be 
practical enough to hesitate as to the realisability of 





an intricate device to keep the currency steady, in 
the shape of an international agreement to maintain 
a ratio which might easily be disturbed by new 
discoveries or political developments, such as an 
Eastern war whose armies would be paid in silver, or 
a European war which would unlock the German 
and Russian reserves of gold. 


THE Local Government Board have issued their 
rules for the holding of the district council and 
guardians’ elections outside of London. These follow 
almost word for word the rules for the election of 
parish councils, on which we commented a fortnight 
ago, and possess, therefore, no new feature of 
interest. We hear that many of the most intelligent 
of the labourers and small tradesmen are intending 
to stand for the district rather than the parish 
councils, believing that there is more to be gained 
by popularising the former. Water, drainage, and 
the housing of the working-classes, as well as poor- 
relief, come chiefly under the care of the larger body. 
The Westminster Gazette has elaborated the doubt 
to which we called attention—as to whether, under 
the rules as they stand, the ballot would really be 
secret in the smaller parishes. The mere fact that 
a doubt is felt ought to be enough to induce the 
Local Government Board to make the required 
changes in the rules. 





Last week the Secretary of the Labour Com- 
mission astonished the world (and certain organs of 
his own party not least) by announcing that the 
contest in English politics would soon be between 
Individualists and Socialists—the Socialists, of course, 
absorbing the Liberal party, and Mr. Drage being a 
neo-Conservative. This week, however, the Times 
has printed a delightful letter from that apostle 
of inalienable right and philosophic anarchy, Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, announcing that both the Conserv- 
ative and the Liberal party are in principle plunderers, 
and that it is high time for all owners of property to 
separate themselves and organise in their own 
defence. Sir*William Harcourt’s Budget, we learn, 
has at last, with brutal frankness, revealed the doc- 
trine of State ownership; and it remains for Mr. 
Auberon Herbert to indicate the lines on which it 
should be met. It is rather a shock to find that 
the doctrine is a novel one; we had imagined that 
all, or nearly all, political philosophy held it in 
reserve somewhere. What becomes of the right 
of taxation, what of the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment, what of the doctrine of eminent domain? 
Few thinkers have so warmly asserted the 
natural rights of man as Rousseau. Yet even 
Rousseau had to assume, to make his State conceiv- 
able at all, that all these rights were ceded by 
the citizen to the State, and given back again to 
him temporarily and subject to the public good. 
And Rousseau was only re-formulating for demo- 
cratic purposes a doctrine of Roman law and 
traditional political philosophy. The only means 
we see of limiting the doctrine is to draw up a new 
Bill of Rights, and apply it in a written Imperial 
Constitution, hedged round with securities like 
those of Switzerland and America. Then, if only 
it passes, the millionaire can live at his ease. 


THE proceedings of the annual Congress of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants contain 
a good deal which ought to be received with general 
approval. As England is the only country in 
Europe, at any rate, where Sunday is conspicuously 
different from other days in respect of railway work, 
it seems anomalous that any of its railway servants 
should be bound to a seven days’ week. That Sunday 
work should be regarded as overtime is a bit of 
legitimate Sabbatarianism. It need hardly be said 


that as regards employers’ liability the Congress is 
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distinctly against contracting out. As the secre- 
tary'’s report put it, its desire is that injury should 
be prevented rather than that compensation for it 
should be secured. The Congress wants justice, not 
philanthropy, and contracting out (under official 
pressure) only assures it the latter. And it is 
eminently desirable that the railwaymen should 
have someone to speak with authority in Parlia- 
ment on their behalf. But no constituency is com- 
posed of them alone, and, uatil we get proportional 
representation on Mr. Hare’s plan—which, it is to be 
hoped, will be never—it is a pity that their repre- 
sentative should be expected to dissociate himself 
from politics, and on all but railway questions be- 
come what in German Parliamentary life is ex- 
pressively termed “ a wild man.” 


On Thursday evening the London School Board 
accidentally did something to forward the cause of 
education. It devoted the greater part of the after- 
noon to receiving deputations and considering their 
proposals for changing the day of polling to Satur- 
day, and so making the next Board more of a repre- 
sentative body than the present one. It need hardly 
be said that the proposals were rejected. The pre- 
sent Board, from the figures quoted, represents only 
about a fourth of the constituency ; and the majority 
of it are not anxious that the next should represent 
much more. Something was done to increase the 
facilities for voting by a compromise asking the Edu- 
cation Department to extend the hours of polling till 
9 p.m.; but it is very doubtfulif this will have much 
effect. After this, a section of the dominant party 
went home, and left the minority in a majority of one. 
Hereupon an answer in a matter of defective school 
accommodation was resolved upon, on the motion of 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley, stating that in the case in 
question “ the Board have not only not been actively 
engaged in providing sufficient accommodation, but 
have been actively engaged in trying to be relieved 
from providing accommodation,” and would therefore 
leave the matter to the Education Department for 
decision. That is a concise description of the Board's 
whole attitude to the education of London, which it 
is to be hoped the ratepayers will take to heart in 
the coming contest. 


THE weather this year has curiously redressed 
the balance of last. Last year Scotland and the 
North of Ireland had more than the average rain- 
fall, while we in Southern England were suffering 
from drought, This year we have had too much, 
and they, if anything, too little rain. The Ulster 
farmers, who rely on their hay seed, have especially 
enjoyed a dry summer. The English harvest, 
though a bountiful one, has not been everywhere 
well saved, and poor quality has something to do 
with the phenomenally low prices received for 
English wheat. Mr. Courtney has been telling the 
Cornish farmers to trust to the gold discoveries 
in South Africa and Western Australia to raise 
prices, but the scare caused by the summons of a 
Cabinet Council on Thursday produced a more im- 
mediate effect on the wheat market. The price of 
sheep is high, and at the great fair of Ballinasloe is 
said to have ruled higher than for many years past. 
Ireland has doubled her annual export of sheep to 
Great Britain in ten years, in spite of Australasian 
frozen mutton. Cattle are selling at prices which 
ought to be fairly remunerative in a year when 
fodder is plentiful. 





THE Liverymen of the City of London—soon, we 
trust, to be absorbed in a larger and nobler organism 
—have at least cleared themselves of the charge that 
usually attaches to decadent and condemned bodies. 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wi to benefit the unem in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches. and refuse the gn matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London ofa large amount in weekly wages. 











They have not given themselves up to the forces of 
reaction ; they have elected Sir Joseph Renals to the 
mayoralty, in spite of his Liberalism, and in spite of 
the fact that another candidate deliberately stood 
to divert his votes. No clear charge was made 
against him, and there can be little doubt in the 
minds of impartial onlookers that the opposition to 
him was, as we have said elsewhere, the result of a 
discreditable City intrigue. 


THE transference of the Rev. G. W. Kitchin from 
the Deanery of Winchester to that of Durham is 
eminently satisfactory in all respects. As an eminent 
historical scholar, and for many years a leading 
Oxford tutor, Mr. Kitchin possesses precisely those 
qualifications in the way of learning which, until 
quite recent years, have been regarded as indispen- 
sable in Deans of the Church of England. Unlikea 
good many other eminent Oxford residents, he has 
remained faithful to his Liberal principles through- 
out; and he will find a far more congenial atmo- 
sphere and more scope for his abilities in the county 
of Durham than in the hopelessly Tory atmosphere 
of a cathedral town in South Hants. The only 
regret that can be felt in the matter is probably not 
shared by the Dean himself; and that is that he is 
not a Bishop. 


TuHE Pullman car, which is not so popular in Eng- 
land as it deserves to be, exhibited one of its greatest 
merits, and one which has often been tested in 
America, in the terrible collision on the North East- 
ern Railway early on Thursday morning. Such 
accidents, happily far rarer now than a few years 
ago, will never, probably, cease altogether; but 
the development of rapid travel, which increases 
the likelihood of their occurrence, tends also to 
provide means by which their effects may be 
minimised. The railway servants, of course, 
bore the brunt of the neglect, or mistake, whichever 
it was, on the part of someone of their number—a 
fact which gives additional force to the declarations 
at the Congress of Railway Servants on which we 
comment above—and some of the passengers in the 
first carriage received severe injuries. There, thanks 
to the Pullman car, the damage practically stopped. 
Had it been otherwise, railway history would have 
been increased by the record of an appalling accident, 
distinguished from others by the presence—and, per- 
haps, the extinction—of two Cabinet Ministers. As 
people must travel fast, there must now and then be 
collisions. But they must also have their meals and 
their beds found for them on board the train, and 
the cumbrous arrangements this necessitates prove 
an admirable safeguard. 





THE disturbance among the non- 

ABROAD. commissioned officers at the Artil- 
lery School in Berlin seems to 

have been a trumpery affair in itself, but the 
significant thing about it is the way it has been 
received, especially by the reactionary Press. On 
the face of it, it is easy enough to explain. The 
culprits, considering themselves students, were doing 
their best to act accordingly, and so were holding a 
Commerz, or beer-party. As the result of their 
festivity, one, greatly daring, insulted an unpopular 
major, another cheered for Anarchy, another for 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Whereupon they 
were arrested, and threatened with death if they re- 
sisted. The Emperor was communicated with, and 
by his order they were sent off by special train to be 
imprisoned at Magdeburg, to the number of 183. 
English soldiers are often, we believe, a good deal 
more uproarious—for instance, whena regiment is just 
about to go on foreign service. But the reactionary 
parties have jumped at the opportunity given them 
for pointing out the need of special legislation against 
the forces of disorder. The Kreuz Zeitwng professes 





to know that the whole thing was the outcome of a 
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deliberate plot; and the same notion has probably 
helped to stimulate the National Liberal party 
assembled in congress to pass its reactionary re- 
solutions in favour of special anti-Anarchist legisla- 
tion. Happily, that party will soon cease to have a 
separate existence. 


MEANWHILE, in consequence apparently of the 
negligence of their opponents, the Socialists have 
carried all their candidates in the elections to the 
conseils de prud’hommes (to give them the title by 
which they are best known in economic literature) 
in Berlin- bodies which are charged with the settle- 
ment of trade disputes, and for which, therefore, a 
Socialist triumph has much more practical effect 
than in any ordinary number of bye-elections. And, 
instead of giving effective support to the party 
which can really combat Socialism, the German 
Liberal Popular Party of Herr Richter, educated 
Germany amuses itself with such pamphlets as those 
of Herr Roessler, who was once charged with the 
management of the semi-official press under Prince 
Bismarck, urging that the only way to avert revo- 
lution is to suppress the Reichstag for three years 
and leave all legislation to the Federal Council. 
Foreigners will soon be wondering if Germany is 
sane. 


SoME time ago we commented on the regrettable 
increase of the taste for bull-fighting in France. It 
was satisfactory to learn last week that the French 
Government had determined to enforce the Gram- 
mont law against cruelty to animals, which exists 
indeed, but is in advance of the popular conscience, 
and so, for the most part, a dead-letter. However, 
the prohibition has excited furious indignation at 
Nimes. The Municipal Council, the Senators, and 
Deputies of the Department, threaten to resign en 
masse ; another interpellation is to be added to the 
long list which threatens the constructive legislation 
promised by the Ministry, and the local feeling has 
even carried away a Socialist deputation, including 
M. Faberot (who beat M. Floquet at the last General 
Election) and M. Guesde, who, going to address a 
Socialist meeting in the town, were not allowed to 
proceed with their speeches until they had satisfied 
their audience as to their soundness on the question 
of the hour. A Nimes deputation has assured M. 
Dupuy—but without sbaking his determination- 
that the horses are protected by a cuirass from 
the disembowelling which is a familiar and dis- 
gusting feature at the Spanish fights. It is highly 
improbable, however, that the cuirass protects any- 
thing but the eyes of the spectators. And, as their 
taste for blood grows, it is probable that they will 
clamour for its removal. 


Tue electoral campaign in Belgium presents a 
number of interesting features. The Flemish ques- 
tion seems likely to play some part in the elections, 
and probably will somewhat complicate the main 
issue in favour of the Clericals. That party in 
Brussels has made a bid for the Labour vote by 
including four “Catholic Labour candidates” in 
their list for the city, three of whom are presidents 
of Labour associations, while the fourth is—a 
Vicomte! At Ghent, in addition to the candidates 
of the two great parties, there -is to be an anti- 
Co-operative Ticket, composed both of Liberals and 
Clericals, who, if they are elected—which is not 
likely—are pledged first and foremost to check the 
Co-operative movement, in the interest of the retail 
trader. 





THE Italian Anarchists who are condemned under 
the new law toreside within a certain specified area,as 
if they were political exiles in Siberia, are (it is said) 
to be transported to the Erythb::ean colony, possibly 
to certain islands off the coast. Meantime, they are 





massed at Ischia, to the great consternation of the 
population. There is some reason to suppose, unfor- 
tunately, that the law is being used—as is the way 
with Coercion Acts—-to remove persons who are 
inconvenient to the powers that be. Thus, three 
prominent Socialists are among those deported from 
Liguria. Yet Socialism is the complete opposite of 
Anarchism, and the Socialism of these exiles seems 
to be a matter of mere theory. Nowhere in 
Western Europe, we imagine, are extraordinary 
powers likely to be more misused than in Italy under 
the present régime. 


THE Hungarian Episcopate appear to be giving 
way in their struggle with the Government. Under 
the advice of the Pope, they intend, it appears, to 
submit passively to the introduction of divorce; 
they will not further oppose the establishment of 
civil registration of marriages and baptisms, now 
under discussion in the Upper House, and they will 
only propose to modify the recognition granted to the 
Jewish faith by prohibiting—or, at any rate, limiting 
—the passage from Christianity to Judaism. The 
Episcopate has spoken; the inferior clergy are still 
to be heard from, and we fear there is not much 
doubt that they will find plenty of ways of evading 
the Acts. 

THE sittings of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Delegations at Buda-Pesth have been marked by 
two or three interesting incidents this week. Arch- 
bishop Samassa has asked whether the Austrian 
Government proposes to safeguard its right of veto 
in connection with the approaching Papal conclave 
—a question which, pointing as it does to possible 
complications between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Triple Alliance, is said to have given great 
offence at the Vatican. Count Kalnoky has assured 
the world that Austria has no desire to interfere in 
the internal politics of Servia, or with Servian affairs 
at all, unless they involve direct danger to the peace 
of Europe; and that she would gladly see the 
anomalous position of Bulgaria and her Prince 
duly rectified. The latter statement, taken in 
connection with the election of a “ Russophil” 
majority, on which we commented last week, gives 
further hope that the disturbance of the peace 
of Europe will not originate in the Balkan 
States—provided always that the Panslavist agi- 
tators in Russia can be kept in check by the Czar 
or the Regent, of which, as we said last week, we 
entertain considerable doubt. But the most notable 
event is perhaps the emphatic declaration of a 
Ruthenian representative that the Ruthenian popu- 
lation heartily supports the Triple Alliance. One 
cannot help doubting, first, whether the majority of 
that population have any idea what the Triple 
Alliance is; and secondly, whether, if they had, 
considering that not long ago they were emigrating 
in crowds to Russia, they would sympathise very 
heartily with its upholders. 





WE mentioned last week M. Pierre 

LITERATURE, Loti’s account of his journey to 
SCIENCE, etc. Jerusalem, which is beginning to 
appear in the Nowvelle Revue. M. 

Loti is not the only contemporary French novelist 
and Academician who has just now been distin- 
guishing himself in this department of literature. 
M. Paul Bourget recently made a journey, 
not to Jerusalem, but to New York and Chicago, 
and for the last couple of weeks the Figaro and 
the New York Herald have been simultaneously 
publishing his notes of this expedition. The title 
M. Bourget gives to this work is “Outre Mer.” It is 
naturally of a much more lively and social character 
than M. Loti’s sentimental pictures of the lonely 
wastes and rugged nomads of Palestine. The novelist 
—who is essentially the ladies’ novelist—was fur- 
n'shed with plenty of letters of introduction, and 
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appears to have had a very good time. He strongly 
recommends Europeans who suffer from a slack- 
ness of energy to visit America. The experience 
will invigorate their will-power and brace their 
nerves, he says, like mountain air. It would also 
diminish that dread of the future which is being 
prepared for us by democracy and science to which 
some people are liable over here. “For my part,” 
he says in his dedication to. Mr. Gordon Bennett, 
“T left France with a feeling of deep anxiety about 
the social future, but it was soothed and almost 
cured by the atmosphere of action that is breathed 
from New York to Chicago, and from St. Paul to 
Florida.” 


_— $$ $e 


WHAT would Auguste Comte have said if he had 
been alive in Paris on Monday? That day witnessed 
the foundation in that city, which to him was the 
intellectual centre of theuniverse, of an International 
Institute of the science for which he invented a name, 
and to which he hoped that the best scientific ability 
would devote itself—a congress of men of science, of 
specialists in economics, hygiene, history, and some 
departments of which he had but the faintest concep- 
tion, and presided over by one who, if he has not had 
all the preliminary training in science which Comte 
demanded, has at least as much of it, and combines 
with it the culture which Comte also required in as 
high a degree as any man alive. Possibly, indeed, 
Comte would have regarded the proceedings as partly 
over-specialised and partly amateurish, but the latter 
charge, unfortunately, has been made against 
Comteism itself. As science goes, the Congress seems 
to us a very satisfactory beginning. Sir John 
Lubbock, at any rate, was enabled to enumerate 
social problems which Comte never knew or contem- 
plated. There is the state of Europe—the armed 
peace, which for a few hours this week some people 
have been expecting to break up, the Labour question, 
Proportional Representation ; and the old, old ques- 
tion as to crime and education, on which Sir John 
Lubbock gave the time-honoured and satisfactory 
answer which is part of the Liberal creed. 


ON proportional representation, we must contest 
the accuracy of Sir John Lubbock’s statements and 
views. As we remarked last week, we do not think 
it is true that, in the case of a narrow majority, half 
plus one gets all the representation and half minus 
one gets none. There are still a good many questions 
outside party politics ; and it is not every voter who 
is a whole-souled partisan. Proportional representa- 
tion, as English experience shows, leads, on a small 
scale, to much greater dictation relatively than that 
of even an imaginary caucus. It certainly was so in 
Birmingham, when the real caucus defeated the 
natural effect of the ridiculons three-cornered system 
At the coming School Board election, again, 
the Progressist or Diggleite who wishes to get the 
maximum advantage for his party will, if he be wise, 
not vote for the candidate he prefers, but will distri- 
bute his votes according to the advice of the party- 
managers. The list system, practised on theContinent, 
essentially involves the formal recognition of as many 
parties as there are lists—and we defy anybody but a 
professional manager to make out the results, from the 
figures of the poll. Moreover, it leads directly to a 
multiplicity of small parties, and that is the destruc- 
tion of Parliamentary Government. As to one case Sir 
John Lubbock cites—the experience of Ticino—we 
believe that the very first trial of proportional repre- 
sentation there was vitiated by a trick of one party, 
which led the other to abstain ; and that the next, or 
next but one, resulted in giving the majority of seats 
to the candidates of a minority of the electorate. The 
fact is that the moderate parties in Switzerland 
are horribly afraid, in some cantons of the Socialists, 
in others of the solid Catholic vote, in Geneva of the 
Radicals ; and that they welcome any device, how- 
ever artificial, which offers a hope of escape. 





OF the various topics touched upon in the addresses 
at the re-opening of the medical schools this year, the 
old “ controversy of the ancients and the moderns,” in 
a comparatively unfamiliar form, deserves some com- 
ment. Dr. Isambard Owen, at St. George’s Hospital, 
putin an effective plea for drawing and mathematical 
training, as cultivating accurate observation and 
thought, and for modern languages, as being 
more useful than ancient, while affording quite 
as effective means of general culture. All that is 
true enough in the main; but the real danger to 
a medical man immersed in detail is, it seems to 
us, narrowness of view and aim. We do not expect 
all our worthy G.P.’s to be philosophers; but, now 
that the public is making them into what Comte 
hoped they would be under Positivism—a kind of 
ethical priesthood, with more opportunities and 
more practical authority than it gives to most 
ministers of religion—it is eminently desirable 
that they should be something more than highly 
skilled artisans. If the modern languages only serve 
to give access to foreign médical periodicals, and the 
science and drawing are only applied to given cases, 
we do not see that they will rise above this level. 
And as general cultivation in the old course of study 
is established, and in the modern course is hardly 
yet organised, we think a strong case may still be 
made out for a certain admixture of the old. It is 
a pity to limit the chances of getting medical men 
of such wide culture and general eminence as 
Virchow or Helmholtz, Sir Henry Thompson or 
Professor Huxley, or Sir William Gull. Most of 
these, we believe, got their general knowledge by 
themselves. We do not think they would have 
fared any the worse if they had been helped to it. 





THE Duke of Somerset, who died 
OBITUARY. suddenly on Wednesday morning at the 
age of eighty-one, was best known as an 
amateur whip, whose experience dated back to the 
latest and most glorious days of coaching. Some of 
it he gave the world in the book on “ Driving” in 
the Badminton series.—_Sir Sanford Freeling, K.C.M.G., 
was one of the useful class of Colonial Governors by 
profession. He had presided over the destinies of 
various Crown Colonies in the West Indies and West 
Africa from 1868 to 1884.—Mr. Falconer Atlee, C.M.G., 
was well known as the British Consul and librarian 
to the British Embassy at Paris.—Mr. W. Topley, 
F.R.S., was a geologist of considerable distinction 
and had long been an officer of the Geological Survey. 
—M. Victor Koning, who began life as a Parisian 
journalist and dramatic critic, had been director of 
various Paris theatres, ending with the Gymnase. 
He had collaborated in various pieces, including the 
Fille de Madame Angot, had brought out Made- 
moiselle Jane Hading on the dramatic stage, and had 
married her. 








FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 





\W* have so often in these pages within the past 

year or two urged the necessity of a readjust- 
ment of the attitude of public opinion on the subject 
of the relations between England and France; we 
have so often pointed out the dangers of the spirit 
in which the various questions in connection with 
the colonial interests of both countries are treated 
by the organs of public opinion on one side of the 
Channel and the other; we have measured so often 
the disproportion between the size of most of these 
questions, and the colossal folly of the catastrophe 
to both nations which a serious quarrel over them 
would mean ; we have so often, when men have been 
exciting themselves into ill-temper over these sub- 
jects, asked—Where are these polemics to lead to? 
What are they to produce? Where do you want to 
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go ?—that it is with a special satisfaction we see news- 
papers both in France and England at last, in some 
alarm, putting these queries to themselves. Happily 
it is not too late for public opinion to make this effort 
to soberise itself; but it certainly is not a moment 
too soon. Some time ago, we ventured to warn our 
readers that the numerous outstanding difficulties 
which have been allowed to accumulate between 
France and England on the African continent would 
reach a very acute stage before the year was over. 
We are on the verge of that stage now, and we 
are being hastened into it before due season by 
the development of the trouble which has arisen 
for France in the island of Madagascar. The 
Chauvinist sheets of the boulevard—which we 
have not the least hesitation in believing to be 
subsidised by the same hands that subsidised the 
same sort of sheets when Prince Bismarck was 
playing Mephistopheles to M. Jules Ferry, and 
against whose language the Temps and other re- 
spectable French papers have been raising a protest— 
have been in full blast increasing the difficulties of 
their Government over this latter affair. On our side 
ignorant and irresponsible persons, in the Press and 
otherwise, have not been idle either. We have even had 
English officers ostentatiously organising “ picked 
engineer and artillery staffs,” and giving interviews 
to the news agencies as they start for Madagascar 
to drill and lead the Hovas against the French. 
(Let us try to imagine what would have been the 
effect on English feeling, say, when the Matabele 
campaign was preparing, if French officers »r ceeded 
to do a similar turn for Lobengula.) In a word, the 
process of irritation and counter-irritation, which 
has of late become usual on these occasions oetween 
France and England, has been once again coming 
into operation. Human nature is human nature; 
and this process cannot go on being repeated time 
after time between two nations without at length 
producing a condition of feeling which one day it may 
require something like a miracle to control. 

We speak of the condition of feeling advisedly— 
of the mixture of sentiments, prejudices, preposses- 
sions which that portion of the public which. is 
articulate finds itself driven on, without knowing 
clearly how or why, to give expression to; and 
which, through dint of being expressed, is liable to 
mount higher and higher, until it obstructs entirely 
the influence of cold reason. At a moment when 
the two Governments are prominently in evidence, 
holding simultaneous Cabinet Councils, and when 
an important change of ambassadors is taking 
place, we may seem to lay too much stress upon 
this vague, irresponsible element outside the official 
doors. But if the matter rested only with the 
Governments, it would be comparatively simple. 
We are perfectly sure the statesmen who respectively 
govern France and England to-day are fully alive to 
the mischief of all this friction ; that they view with 
horror the prospect towards which it is capable 
of leading, and are but too eager to accommodate 
each other. But when disputes of this kind reach 
the point of crisis, public feeling, as distinguished 
from deliberate and instructed public opinion, is apt 
at any moment to step in and snatch the delicate 
balance out of the hands of Ministers—public feeling 
wrought upon by the numerous agencies of thought- 
less or interested provocation, by the exploitations of 
concessionaries and dreamers of new Panamas, by 
the suggestions of military ambition, by the rudi- 
mentary instinct which gets John Bull's back up 


when he reads of some insult hurled at him by 
some scribbler in Paris, and which makes 
Johnny Crapaud “see red”? when he reads the 
insult which John Bull hurls back in response 
from Fleet Street—by things so ridiculous and 





melancholy as that. In the present age this in- 
fluence, as Count Kalnoky reminded us the other 
day—and as the scare through which we have 
suddenly passed this week reminds us still more 
cogently—is not likely to be less, but more powerful 
than ever, and it was always powerful. It was 
public feeling, in a state of reactionary panic, that 
cost us the last French war—that grand mistake 
against which Pitt, knowing all it involved for his 
financial schemes and his Liberal policy, struggled 
desperately until he was swept off his feet. Walpole 
was driven similarly against his judgment and will 
into the Spanish war when an unscrupulous Opposi- 
tion took to planting sailors at the Exchange to 
inflame the crowd by exhibiting specimens of the 
filthy food they were supposed to have been served 
with in the Spanish prisons. 

It is no disparagement of contemporary states- 
men to say that the best of them is not likely to 
prove a stronger Minister than Walpole or Pitt, 
or more capable of holding fast to a momentarily 
unpopular course in presence of an access of popular 
recklessness or panic. While, therefore, no general 
course has as yet been definitely decided on, and 
while the excitement has as yet done no harm, 
public feeling is the thing most to be considered. 
It is the concern above all of the Press, whose 
mission and responsibility in this matter are of the 
gravest importance. The other agencies of which 
we speak are at work, some consciously, others 
unconsciously, “ manufacturing public opinion ’”— 
amongst them, apparently, the London Chamber 
of Commerce. Let the Press look to it that a 
true public opinion is evoked, and that the in- 
fluence it brings to bear on Government shall be 
such as to aid it, and not obstruct it, in follow- 
ing a policy calmly resolved upon and shaped in 
accordance with the best interests as well as the 
true dignity of the nation and the Empire. 

The truth is, we have been “ drifting” again. 
We “ drifted into war” once before, in the days of 
the Crimea, and that experience ought to have made 
us chary of the dangers of steering without a course ; 
but apparently it has not. This liability to scares 
and ill-temper over comparatively insignificant 
colonial questions, which, in a healthy state of 
things, we ought to be able to leave to head clerks, 
is but a consequence of an anomalous position 
into which we have helplessly floated. Lord Beacons- 
field’s school of diplomacy was never a sound one; 
but at least Lord Beaconsfield had definiteness and 
nerve. Lord Salisbury, as his understudy, has in- 
herited the unsoundness without inheriting these 
compensations. Under his direction we have 
neither joined the Triple Alliance openly, and 
thus made sure of whatever benefits were to 
be had by being a member of a hard -and- 
fast coalition, nor have we openly proclaimed 
our neutrality, and thus secured the confidence 
and good-will of France. Neither one thing nor the 
other, an object of distrust and dissatisfaction to all 
parties alike, we have been drifting along, waiting 
for the chapter of aceidents to determine for us what 
part we are ultimately to play. We have moved so 
far in this ridiculous way that, now that we are 
wakened up, we find ourselves actually confronted 
with a public opinion discussing the possibility of a 
war with France; while German personages, like 
“ Germanicus”’ in the Deutsche Revue, taunt us with 
the likelihood of our being left alone in such a 
struggle. It is only too likely we should be left alone, 
and France as well, to fight it out as best we could ; 
while France’s enemy and our commercial rival looked 
on with ineffable satisfaction. It is hard to avoid 
the thought that Prince Bismarck finds a deep 
pleasure in thesituation of this week; it is so admirable 
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a justitication of that consummate diplomat’s long- 
range calculations. Ever since he and Count Moltke 
dismembered France after 1870 the guiding object of 
his policy was to see regenerated France for- 
getting her mutilation and exhausting her strength 
in colonial enterprises and in rivalry with England. 
With this end he incited her to go to Tunis and 
Tonkin, and he contrived that England and France 
should find themselves in uncomfortable closeness in 
Egypt. When the Triple Alliance was formed, the 
value of an Anglo-French estrangement became the 
more accentuated. One might say that estrange- 
ment had all but come about to-day. Probably two 
great Powers never found themselves with their eyes 
open duped into a position more insane. For us it 
is a new réle. In serving the Bismarckian end 
we should be simply playing again at France’s 
expense what Lansdowne, in reference to our share 
in the last Coalition, called the réle of “the catspaw 
of Europe”’; while France, on her part, is to be 
induced to waste on us the energies that might 
suffice her to win back her lost provinces. For this 
we are to stake our Empire; for that France is to 
court fresh dismemberment and final extinction as a 
great Power. It is a singular destiny for the two 
most enlightened, free, and congenial Powers in 
Europe. 

We can only say that under a Liberal Govern- 
ment, so far as the action of England is concerned, 
this is a calamity which ought never to be brought 
about. It is time for the Liberal party to overhaul 
its foreign policy—this policy which has been passed 
on to us in its state of drift from the uncertain hand 
of Lord Salisbury. From the question of Egypt 
downward the whole subject must some day be 
squarely faced if we are going to be effective for our 
country as a Liberal influence. If we are not 
going to be an effective Liberal influence, in this 
or anything else, then the sooner we _ step 
down and leave the conduct of an un-Liberal 
policy to the hands of those that framed 
it the better. The preliminary steps are simple 
enough. In Madagascar, at the present stage, we 
cannot interfere; Lord Salisbury, whether we are to 
thank him or not, has saved us that trouble. - But, 
since we cannot interfere, we can play our part with 
a good grace and to profitable purpose. We need 
not allow others to appear as interfering in our place 
and in our name. We seriously suggest in relation 
to Madagascar that our Government should expressly 
inform the Hova Government that it can expect no 
aid or countenance from us in its obstruction to a 
Protectorate which we have recognised. This, which is 
after all but our manifest duty, would be a step of 
the greatest value to France; it would probably save 
her the necessity of an expedition ; and in return for 
it we could secure as useful a quid pro quo in 
another direction. It would be a beginning of that 
policy of give and take which, applied earnestly all 
round by both sides, must lead to an eventual settle- 
ment. We speak of this for a beginning; but it is 
time that all the questions of Africa between England 
and France were submitted to a revision with a 
resolute view to arriving at a solution, and that the 
Liberal party clearly made up its mind at what 
solution it wishes to arrive. 








MR. PARNELL, MR. GLADSTONE, AND 
LORD ROSEBERY. 





W* have never been among those who have 
blamed Irishmen because, in looking back 
og their recent history, they have refused to judge 
r. Parnell as severely as Englishmen did. The 











manifesto of the Irish Independent last Saturday 
does not therefore rouse our ire. If any man 
deserved, up to a certain point in his career, the 
gratitude of his fellow-countrymen, Mr. Parnell 
deserved it up to the moment of the disruption in 
the Irish Parliamentary party. But whilst all fair- 
minded Englishmen are prepared to give full credit 
to Mr. Parnell for the courage, the patience, and 
the magnificent ability with which he fought his 
country’s battles and brought her within sight of 
victory, they cannot ignore the fact that it was he, 
and he alone, who at the last moment dashed her 
hopes and postponed the final triumph indefinitely. 
If he had only been great enough to sacrifice him- 
self upon the altar of the national cause he would 
have been repaid by seeing that cause absolutely 
victorious. It is all very well for Mr. Redmond and 
his friends to pour the red-hot shot of their invective 
into the flanks of the Nationalist party. However 
strong their hatred of Mr. McCarthy and his 
followers may be, it is impossible to deny that it 
has been caused by the fact that the majority of 
the Nationalist members showed that they were 
patriots first and only Parnellites afterwards. 
Fidelity to a leader*in his hour of misfortune is a 
noble and chivalrous thing when it does not involve 
disloyalty to the cause for which that leader has 
been working. But when a man is called upon to 
choose between the sacrifice of his personal inclina- 
tion for a particular chief and the abandonment of 
his country, no patriot will hesitate as to his decision. 
The Parnellites have shown that they are devoted in 
a very chivalrous fashion to a leader to whom their 
country once owed much; but they have made it 
equally clear that they are prepared to betray their 
nation rather than abandon their chief. It is useless, 
we suppose, to expostulate with them. The Celtic 
character has one distinguishing feature—the pas- 
sionate devotion of which the Celt is capable to 
one whom he has accepted as his chief. Away 
up in the recesses of the Scottish highlands there 
were, within the memory of people stil! living, men 
and women who looked upon the House of Hanover 
as an iniquitous usurpation, and who would have 
been cheerfully prepared to bow the knee to a new 
Pretender if he could only have satisfied them of his 
claim to represent the exiled Stuarts. They had 
so far outlived the realities of the political situation 
that nobody was troubled by their harmless de- 
lusions. People smiled at their folly and passed 
on, knowing that it was hopeless to attempt to 
reason with them regarding it. The line taken by 
the Parnellites in the present crisis in Ireland is 
hardly more sane than that of these belated 
adherents of the Stuarts. But it has been taken 
honestly ; it represents the passionate fervour of 
that personal loyalty of which the Celt is capable, 
but by which the rulers of Great Britain have 
never tried to profit. It is in itself something 
infinitely more creditable than that characteristic 
of another type of Irishman—the type from which 
Coercionist Governments are always able to 
draw an unlimited supply of Crown Prosecutors, 
resident magistrates, jury - packers, and paid 
informers. 

We have no desire, therefore, to quarrel with 
Mr. Redmond and his handful of partisans because 
they have planted their standard on Mr. Parnell’s 
grave, and are resolved to see nothing and know 
nothing in the future of Ireland but his name. Yet, 
as they are now doing what they can to damage both 
the present Government and the Irish Nationalist 
cause, we are certainly entitled to show how utterly 
unreasonable and untenable is their position. We 
have no hope of convincing them any more than 
we could have induced an old Legitimist of 1816 
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to accept Louis Philippe as the true King of 
France. But there are other people besides these 
Parnellite irreconcilables to be considered, and for 
their sakes the truth needs to be told. That truth 
is very simple. When the scandal of the divorce 
case occurred, Mr. Parnell became—temporarily, at 
all events—impossible as the ostensible leader of the 
Irish Parliamentary party. Irishmen themselves, 
with a different outlook upon life from that of the 
English middle classes, and with a record in moral 
conduct certainly not inferior to that of any class in 
this country, were not unwilling to condone the 
private errors of their chief for the value of his 
public qualities. But the revolt of the so-called 
Noncontormist conscience made it clear that if this 
line were taken there would be so large a with- 
drawal of support from the friends of Ireland in 
England and Scotland that the Home Rule move- 
ment would be at once destroyed. Mr. Gladstone, 
acting upon English ideas as to the relations of 
private morality and public life, had no alternative 
but to declare that, as the chief of his party, he 
could not accept a man who had just been placed in 
the position of Mr. Parnell in the divorce court as 
his chief ally and colleague in the political struggle 
which was then in progress. Does any Irishman 
think that Mr. Gladstone made this statement 
lightly, or without a profound feeling of pain and 
regret in his heart? It was a declaration forced 
from him alike by his sense of what was right and 
by his knowledge of what was necessary for the 
success of the movement in which he was engaged. 
The overwhelming majority of the Irish members 
recognised the imperative necessity under which 
Mr. Gladstone spoke, and they joined in an appeal 
to Mr. Parnell to bow to the inevitable. But Mr. 
Parnell refused to yield. We leave history to judge 
between him and his accusers on this point. It is 
no wish of ours to heap reproaches upon a man who 
did a wonderful work for his country in his time. 
Yet, whatever may be the excuses that can be 
pleaded on his behalf, the fact remains that he 
resolutely trampled under foot the interests of his 
country, made them subordinate to his personal 
objects, and refused to make any sacrifice, however 
slight, for the sake of the cause of which he had 
been for years the foremost champion. This being 
the case, how ridiculous are the attempts of Mr. 
Redmond and his friends to exalt themselves as the 
true patriots at the expense of the men who, when 
they had to choose between their leader and their 
cause, chose the latter! We may hesitate to pro- 
nounce judgment upon Mr. Parnell, leaving him to 
the verdict of impartial history. But upon the 
conduct of those who have used his name in order 
to complete, if they can, the destruction of the 
cause to which he, more than any other man, gave 
life and force, judgment may be passed at once. It 
is the conduct of honest but deluded fanatics, who 
mistake the shadow for the substance of patriotism. 

The Irish Independent is not content, however, 
with assailing Mr. Gladstone and the Nationalists 
for their share in the events connected with Mr. 
Parnell’s fall. It must needs go on to assail Lord 
Rosebery. It cannot pretend, of course, that he had 
any share in the action which led to Mr. Parnell’s 
withdrawal from the Home Rule party. But it 
regards him and his colleagues in the Ministry as the 
heirs of Mr. Gladstone, and as being tainted by 
that heirship. We are not going to appeal to any 
sense of gratitude on the part of Irishmen towards 
Mr. Gladstone. Such a feeling is happily not 


wanting among the nobler members of the Irish 
race. But even if Mr. Gladstone had done nothing 
to deserve the confidence of Irishmen, what reason 
exists why their confidence should be ostentatiously 





withheld from his successor? After all, Mr. 
Redmond himself must admit that the Ministry is a 
Home Rule Ministry, and that Lord Rosebery is a 
Home Ruler. It is not the fault of any Englishman 
that the plan of Home Rule, to which Mr. Parnell 
assented in the name of the Irish people, did not 
become law. The Home Rule party in the House of 
Commons was fatally weakened by the dissensions 
in the Irish party, and, above all, by the line taken 
by Mr. Parnell and his small knot of personal 
adherents. But those English Liberals who pledged 
themselves to the Home Rule cause more than eight 
years ago are true to it still. The Home Rule that 
will be granted eventually may not be exactly the 
Home Rule of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill; but if Lord 
Rosebery and his party—the great party of British 
Liberals—have their way, it will at least be a Home 
Rule that will be satisfactory to the majority in 
Ireland as well as to the majority in Great Britain. 
To continue in these circumstances to attack and 
abuse the Liberal Government because of the events 
connected with Mr. Parnell’s fall is not only to act 
with the folly of wayward children, but to make the 
only road by which Home Rule can be attained 
impassable. This, indeed, seems to be the object of 
Mr. Redmond and his allies, judging from all their 
recent utterances. They would rather kill the hopes 
of their country, and reduce Ireland once more to 
its old state of suffering and degradation, than allow 
it to be saved by the Nationalists and the Liberals of 
Great Britain. As we have said, we have no hope 
of convincing these gentlemen themselves of the 
folly of their conduct; but we may at least help 
to display it in its true light to their fellow- 
countrymen. 








THE COLLAPSE OF CHINA. 





HE Cabinet Council, the announcement of which 
scared the Stock Exchange and the public for a 

few hours on Wednesday, has concerned itself in the 
main, it may safely be assumed, with the progress of 
events in the Far East. The despatch of additional 
warships to protect British residents and British 
interests in China is an eminently necessary measure 
in itself, and may have further consequences of a 
very important kind. The promptitude of the 
Cabinet in its action ought to extort some praise 
even from its bitterest detractors. That the time 
was ripe for action there is no possible doubt. 
Amid the conflicting telegrams from the seat of war 
one or two conclusions stand out clearly enough. 
The defeat at Ping-Yang may not have been, as Sir 
Halliday Macartney has reminded us, a Chinese 
Sedan; it may have only been a Worth. The 
Chinese may have mismanaged the conduct of the 
battle of the Yalu in the way we should naturally 
expect, and yet the reverse may not have been 
of that extremely disastrous character which the 
reports seem to indicate. But the consequences of 
these battles are quite as serious for China as if 
Ping-Yang had been really a Sedan and the Yalu a 
Trafalgar. If the Japanese army are not pushing on 
Kirin and Mukden the Chinese think they are, and so 
the moral effect is the same. If they are prevented 
by the approach of winter from striking at Pekin, the 
Chinese are expecting them—but with little hope of 
averting the paralysing blow that threatens the capital 
of the Empire. The reports from Pekin and Tientsin 
remind one of those which astonished the world in the 
early days of the Franco-German war. Everywhere we 
hear of suspicion, disorganisation and panic. The 
Chinese army are hastening to cover Pekin and 
Mukden with but the scantiest hope of success. As 
we bave said before, and as was made clear in the 
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review of the situation which we published last 
week, the moral effect of these defeats is a good 
deal in excess of the physical. The inbred fatalism 
of China adds fresh force to every new disaster. 
The spirits of the dead do not rise, as might 
have been expected, to overwhelm the invading 
force by supernatural means. If they are disturbed 
by a railway, how much more must they be dis- 
turbed by an invading army! What will happen to 
the dynasty if its own ancestors are awakened from 
their rest at Mukden, and what to the population 
of the capital after an entry which must utterly 
annihilate the comfort of their own progenitors as 
well as those of their alien rulers? A swift blow 
at Pekin, the authorities tell us, is the only way 
to bring China to her senses. In the future, of 
course, she may, as has been prophesied, recover 
herself and overwhelm Japan, but it certainly cannot 
be before the winter sets in. 

As we pointed out last week, a speedy conclusion 
of peace is the best thing for everybody—except, 
perhaps, those who are interested in a rise in silver. 
Even to them a rapid rise might do more harm than 
good. It probably would result in an immense in- 
crease in production of the metal and an even more 
serious depreciation than we are witnessing now. 
If Japan can strike quickly enough, it is to be 
hoped that peace may be made at once. A pro- 
longation of the war is, in every way, undesirable ; 
it is not without considerable danger to Japanese 
finance, whatever the event. It may, though we 
expect this less than a few weeks ago, result after 
all in a crushing disaster to Japan. That would 
certainly be a very grave misfortune for the most 
promising nation of the East. It is more likely to 
result, for the time at least, in turning the heads of 
the Japanese. Their victory may make them as 
unbearable in foreign relations as French Chauvin- 
ists at their worst. That is hardly more desirable in 
the interest of Japan herself. The English articles in 
the curious little Japanese periodical circulated this 
week among the English press, of which the title has 
thoughtlessly been left untranslated, take a high 
moral tone in justifying the action of Japan. But 
the Japanese do not shine now in their relations 
with the inferior race, the Koreans. We need only 
cite Mr. Curzon’s evidence as to their bullying pro- 
pensities, and the curious and otherwise inexplicable 
dislike to them shown by Bishop Corfe and the 
English High Church missionaries at Chemulpo in 
Korea. Moreover, a Japanese triumph opens up 
wider questions. To Russian interests, as leading 
Russian organs have not been slow to point out, 
it will be very detrimental indeed. That is the more 
reason why such a triumph should be kept within 
bounds. Our own interest lies in the same 
direction. We must, for the sake of our Eastern 
Empire, keep on terms with China and 
prevent her from falling into the power of her 
northern neighbour. We must keep her from such 
a decline that she will be forced to accept Russian 
aid as she accepted Manchu aid two centuries ago. 
On these grounds it is to be hoped that the war will 
terminate before winter begins. A joint interven- 
tion, assisted by the moral effect of the presence 
of European fleets, may moderate the terms of the 
victors and secure the goodwill of the vanquished. 
Our fleet will be there, thanks to the promptitude of 
the Government. But it is an intervention which 
should hardly be undertaken save by the Great 
Powers as a body; and even then it would involve 
so many dangers that we cannot look forward to it 
without grave apprehension. If as part of the 
settlement Japan were to receive Formosa, it would 
not hurt any one much (except, perhaps, the natives), 
and it would open up an island which ought to 





be opened up to intelligent enterprise and European 
capital, and is one of the fairest regions of the 
earth. 

It is more interesting to consider the less hack- 
neyed topic of the future of China after the war is 
over. A partition of China into three provinces— 
one to be ruled by the astute Li Hung Chang—is 
said, on apparently good authority, to be one of the 
plans of the Japanese. It would at least be rather 
less dangerous to the interests of Europe and civil- 
isation than the steady decay of the Chinese Empire 
until it falls under the sway of its all-encroachin 
neighbour on the north. But we doubt if it woul 
be much less dangerous to create three or four semi- 
barbarous States—a sort of Balkan Principalities in 
the East—destitute of any politics or hope of 
national feeling, and offering ample scope to Japanese, 
not to speak of Russian, intrigue. And we may be 
quite sure that Europe, on the look-out for colonial 
advantages and new markets, would have a great 
deal to say to the plan, and that the arrangements 
for securing those markets would lead to an in- 
definite amount of friction between the Powers 
themselves. Our own hope is that China may agree 
with her adversary quickly, and may then, partially 
at least, open her eyes. Englishmen are quite ready 
to assume the task Mr. Curzon has suggested 
may some day be offered to them. We do not 
mean that the weary Titan should add to the 
load he bears on his Atlantean shoulders the care 
of the administration of the largest and most 
obstinately prejudiced population of the globe. We 
have already got Egypt and India on our hands, 
besides the multitudinous colonies and “ spheres of 
influence ’’ which few Englishmen could enumerate 
without a manual of reference—to say nothing of 
South Africa, with its native questions, and the other 
vast self-governing colonies, which latter, for the most 
part, are onlya potential burden. But we do say that if 
China cares to do with other branches of her admin- 
istration as she has with her Customs service, Eng- 
lishmen—the only people in the world (except, to 
some extent, Russians) who really get on with the 
less civilised races—will easily be found to undertake 
the task. Englishmen can do on a large scale in 
China what they have done on a small scale in 
Sarawak, what they are daily doing under the 
auspices of their Government in Egypt and India. 
Mr. Curzon’s suggestion, on which we commented 
some weeks ago, may be within measurable distance 
of fulfilment. Few nobler tasks could be offered to 
Englishmen ; and, so far as we know, in England 
alone is the requisite kind of ability and character to 
be found in due measure. 








LONDON CITY. 





HE Royal Commission appointed “to consider 
T the proper conditions under which the amal- 
gamation of the City and County of London caa be 
effected, and to make specific and practical pro- 
posals for that purpose,” has justified its existence 
and proved the wisdom of its creator. Mr. Fowler 
was attacked, eighteen months ago, by some rash 
and greedy Progressives for appointing a Royal 
Commission instead of introducing a Bill. It was 
said, and doubtless with truth, that the case for 
amalgamation was abundantly clear, and that 
the framing of a Bill ought not to be be- 
yond the united energies of the Government and 
the County Council. It was also pointed out that 
the respite would allow the City authorities 
to perpetrate a series of jobs, such as ex- 
piring corporations, municipal and ecclesiastical, 
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have ever been prone to. And there were even 
some who thought Mr. Fowler was appointing a 
Royal Commission, as Ministers have sometimes 
done, merely to shelve the question. We replied to 
these critics at the time by showing that some delay 
was inevitable, that the danger of jobs could only be 
avoided by some “lightning method ” of legislation 
not yet discovered in these realms, and that the 
Commission was appointed for a definite and useful 
purpose. It was a Commission of Ways and Means, 
directed to find the best way of carrying out 
with the least friction the objects we all aimed 
at. Mr. Fowler’s critics now admit that he 
was right. The retirement of Mr. Crawford, the 
City solicitor, deprives us of the hope of carrying 
out an amalgamation with the approval of the 
existing aldermen and liverymen. But with this 
exception the report is unanimous, and it will be 
impossible for the Unionist party to offer united 
opposition to proposals so recommended. Mr. 
Courtney and Lord Farrer occupy unique but analog- 
ous positions in their respective parties. The Liberal 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, and the Town Clerk of 
Birmingham, whose competence Mr. Chamberlain 
will be the last to deny, represent the best and 
most instructed elements of our provincial municipal 
life. The four reporting Commissioners are equally 
balanced in every respect. We have two Unionists 
and two Liberals; two who live in London and two 
from the provinces; two who have passed their lives 
as administrative officials, and two party politicians 
of the chastened sort. Yet all these four men 
agree. We look upon their agreement as so im- 
portant that we should be prepared to advise an 
acquiescence in their judgment even on those points 
—such as the control of the City police—where we 
should have been disposed to disagree with them. 
They have not said the last word on municipal 
reform, but they have told us very clearly how 
much we may hope to get into law without pro- 
longed struggle during the next session of Parlia- 
ment. 

The new City of London which they wish to 
create is to be no larger than the present county. 
Its extension to West Ham, to Tottenham, Willes- 
den, Acton, and other urban districts which surround 
the area of the School Board and the County Council, 
must be left to a subsequent occasion. In some 
cases, such as Croydon and Richmond, the outside 
boroughs may always continue to enjoy a separate 
existence. But incidentally, by increasing the 
dignity and importance of the local bodies within 
the county of London, the Commissioners would 
facilitate the subsequent unopposed extension of the 
county boundaries. The County Council, meanwhile, 
is to be changedin little except name. The represent- 
ation of the old City is to be doubled ; the other con- 
stituencies are to return their members as at present 
by election every three years. The paid Deputy-Chair- 
man—an experiment which has hardly been justified 
by success—is to be superseded by a Town Clerk, who 
will also, we presume, be Solicitor to the Council. 
The title of the municipal body representing the 
whole 4,000,000 of Londoners will be that which was 
conferred on the old City Government as long ago as 
the reign of Stephen—‘“The Mayor and Commonalty 
and Citizens of London.”’ The title is old enough to 
satisfy an American millionaire, and Collectivist 
enough to appease a Fabian. The Lord Mayor chosen 
by the Council will be the leading municipal dignitary 
of the world. 

The new municipal body will exercise all the 
present powers of the County Council outside of the 
old City. It will also exercise within the old City 
those powers relating to bridges, street improvements, 
water supply, gas, asylums, dangerous structures, 





and the housing of the working-classes, now exercised 
by local bodies within the old City, though by the 
County Council outside. The powers which the 
present Corporation exercises outside its own area 
(e.g., the sanitary administration of the Port of 
London) would, as a matter of course, pass to the 
new body. Among the most important of the 
suggestions made by the Commission are those 
relating to the Courts of Justice. They recommend 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s 
Court over the county of London, a proposal which 
would largely diminish the present work of the 
Queen’s Bench judges, and lead to the establish- 
ment of similar local courts elsewhere. The Re- 
corder of London is to be Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions for the whole of London, and is to be for 
the future appointed by the Crown. The impossi- 
bility of his performing his present civil and criminal 
duties as well as the duties which overwhelm Sir 
Peter Edlin is to be got over by the appointment of 
Deputy-Recorders. 

The part of the transfer to which most attention 
has been directed is really the least important. The 
City is rich ; but the City estates are less in value 
than the debts incurred by their custodians, and the 
new Corporation will take over a damnosa hereditas. 
The real point of financial importance to the people 
of Greater London will be the power now to be con- 
ferred on the County Council of rating the City area 
for all purposes. The powers which will be left to the 
local authorities of the old City will be those which, to 
do them justice, they have generally performed ade- 
quately—that is to say, the powers of paving, lighting, 
and cleansing now vested in vestries in other parts 
of London. We have never failed to recognise the 
excellent services performed in certain directions by 
the business men who have given their time to City 
affairs. If they transfer those services to the new 
bodies—to the great Corporation which will take 
over the ceremonial and other duties of the City of 
Whittington, and to the Jocal body which will con- 
tinue the work of the Commissioners of Sewers—they 
will hand over something much more valuable than 
those corporate revenues which they have never 
allowed anyone to dissipate without their authority. 








THE CZAR’S ILLNESS. 





WEEK which has been fruitful in scares and 
LA exciting rumours that vividly illustrate the 
present extreme nervous tension of Europe, has its 
really grave news in the confirmation of the serious 
statements regarding the health of the Czar. The 
friction between France and England can be eventu- 
ally removed, the Madagascar question can be settled 
without necessitating emergency Cabinet councils, 
even the dismemberment of China, if that were on 
the cards, might be carried out amicably. If people 
only keep their heads, there is nothing in these 
matters to disturb the equilibrium of European 
pe But if Alexander II[.’s health failed and he 
ost his grasp upon the helm of his empire, then, 
indeed, might one, without being pessimist or 
alarmist, feel that the securities of the situation 
were no longer as solid as they had been. 

For some years past we have grown accustomed 
to regard the Czar as “the peacemaker of Europe.” 
It is a noble title to have earned: all the more noble 
and astonishing from the circumstances under which 
it has been won. It is the sufficient answer to the 


critics who deride the qualities of this honest despot, 
and see in him a person of neither intelligence nor 
ability—critics like M. Stambuloff, for instance, 
who characterised him the other day as merely an 
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obstinate mwjik. To have kept the peace of Europe 
for fifteen years, while Europe was a congeries of 
jostling armed camps, and whilst the most militant 
and eager camp of all was that which surrounded 
himself, is a feat of itself not given to a merely 
stupid and well-meaning monarch, however great 
his position, to accomplish. That this achieve- 
ment has been the Czar’s is neither disputable 
nor disputed. Half a dozen times within even the 
past few years the peace of Europe has been jeopard- 
ised, and it is admittedly his hand that stayed the 
conflagration. Since the day when he held back 
Prince Bismarck from rushing in upon France a 
second time, to “‘finish”’ her, until he entered into 
that understanding or alliance which has been the 
chief steadying influence of the recuperated Repub- 
lic, he has been Europe’s policeman and moderator ; 
and in that capacity he has attained a sort of 
domination which is perhaps the most striking 
feature that catches the eye in the spectacle of 
contemporary Europe. A pope in reality, as well as 
an emperor, he has come to exercise an influence 
over the Governments of the Continent in some 
sense analogous to that which used to be exer- 
cised by the Roman Pontiff over the kings of 
medieval Christendom. In France to-day they have 
a saying that the real ruler of the Republic is not 
the President, but the Czar; and so far, at any rate, 
as the making of peace or war is concerned, if not in 
other respects, there is a measure of truth in the 
remark, His well-timed master-stroke in relieving 
France from her isolation, at the moment when 
the Triple Alliance became menacing, established 
what in other days used to be called the “ balance 
of power ”’ as effectually as ever it was done by one 
of the able rulers of the past. Ever since, it is 
fear of the Czar mainly which has withheld certain 
members of that combination from seeking an escape 
from their difficulties in the desperate gambler’s 
hazard of governments in distress. Mere instinct- 
ive leve of peace or abhorrence of war will not enable 
even a Czar to acquire for himself such a position as 
this. Skilful diplomacy, sound judgment, clear- 
ness of purpose, and high and steadfast character are 
amongst the other qualities required. Judging from 
results of his work in Europe we must conclude that 
Alexander III. is possessed of these qualities. If 
anyone has any doubt on the point, he has only to 
ask himself what would be his estimate of the Euro- 
pean situation if the beneficent influence of the Czar 
were suddenly removed. History, we believe, will 
pronounce his foreign policy not only a success, but 
the great and distinctive success of latter-day 
Europe; and he himself will probably be one of 
the monarchs remembered with a soubriquet— 
“ Alexander the Peacemaker.’”’ As fame, it is some- 
thing, even for an Emperor of all the Russias, to 
have earned. 

We speak of the Czar from the point of view of 
European peace. It is in that aspect he concerns us 
most, in that aspect we think of him with most 
interested sympathy and wishes that he may be 
spared, when we hear of the illness from which he is 
suffering. In his other aspect—that of his internal 
policy as the autocrat of a mighty empire—it is 
harder to judge him. There is no country in the 
world, China not excepted, as to which it is more 
difficult to form consistent conclusions than Russia. 
The authorities conflict irreconcilably. According to 
some, the Slav nationality has the gift of youth, and 
waits but the repressing hand to be removed to 
astonish and ameliorate the world with the play of 
its genius. According to others, race and empire are 
effete, and wait but the first determined onset of 
the West to crumble into helpless fragments. 
According to others still, they constitute a huge and 





vigorous barbarism inst which Europe must con- 
stantly defend its civilisation. What we do know for 
certain is that Alexander III., in taking upon his sole 
shoulders the entire government of this vast empire, 
has assumed a task whose successful fulfilment, 
according to modern ideas of political happiness, is 
beyond the strength of man, and the mere fact of 
attempting which throws Russia back in the march 
of civilisation, and can only prepare her for eventual 
disasters. It is a task, moreover, carried out at the 
expense of the most hideous suffering to all con- 
cerned, including—perhaps in a greater degree 
than any, certainly not in a less—the Czar him- 
self. This pain of a good man struggling to do 
right with the instruments of tyranny amid an 
atmosphere of terror and crime furnishes the most 
seizing tragedy of the nineteenth century, and 
makes Alexander IIL, in his character of despot, 
in spite of his repellent surroundings, a sym- 
pathetic figure. It was, of course, a misfortune 
that Alexander III. did not establish the Constitution 
which his father had resolved to decree. But it is 
easy to account for his relapse into reaction without 
holding him either a natural reactionary or an un- 
intelligent tyrant. It would need a longer training 
in the creed of freedom than a Russian Czarevitch 
was likely to have had, to resist the impression of 
the deed which he was called on to witness the 
very day when his father’s resolve was to have been 
announced. He has gone back to the autocratic 
faith of his dynasty conscientiously, dutifully, 
pushed as it might seem by the stern hand of the 
Providence in which he so fervently believes. A 
man naturally of a frank, joyous and impres- 
sionable temperament, he has felt it necessary 
to put on a character that is not his own. 
He trusts no Minister around him; he seeks no 
advice; impassive, inflexible to all appearance, he 
makes his own decisions, and makes them in solitude. 
But this impassivity is but a mask assumed with 
pain; this self-reliance is contrary to his real nature. 
He assumes it because he believes it is his mission 
appointed to him by, Providence both to be and to 
appear an autocrat in every sense. In solitude he 
is tortured with a constant self-distrust. He feels 
that his colossal task is beyond his powers; he 
doubts whether his wisdom enables him to under- 
stand its problems; yet, doubting and fearing, he 
attempts it, asking no other brain to share his 
counsels, no other shoulders to lighten for him the 
burden of his responsibility—for to him was the 
task appointed, and it is his destiny to fulfil 
it alone. An inarticulate Hamlet, he suffers with- 
out railing under the “cursed spite” of having 
been born to set right a world out of joint. 
Truly, the marvel is that Alexander III. under 
the circumstances has accomplished so much as 
he has done for Europe and even for Russia—for 
he has effected there some reforms, and if he has 
restrained warlike influences outside, the most diffi- 
cult to restrain of all have been those of his 
immediate surroundings. It is not likely that his 
successor will be able to stand so firm and so strong 
in the same position, and friends of peace must 
fervently wish that he may still be left some time 
to fight his fight against the tide of circumstance. 








FINANCE, 





N Wednesday there was a political scare on the 
Stock Exchange such as has not been experienced 

for manya year. All sortsof alarmist rumours were 
circulated. Members were all, therefore, eager to 
sell, but there were very few inclined to buy. For- 
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tunately, the general public has not been operating 
much on the Stock Exchange of late, and it was not 
as much affected by the rumours circulating as the 
members of the Stock Exchange. About one o’clock 
a better feeling sprang up, large buying orders having 
been received by brokers with Continental connec- 
tions for Parisian capitalists. There was a good deal 
of purchasing likewise for Germany and Holland; 
but the French buying was most influential in im- 
proving markets, for it was naturally argued that 
Paris would not buy if there was any serious 
danger of a quarrel between France and ourselves. 
Still, although there was less apprehension after 
one o'clock than previously, the Stock Exchange 
was more or less unquiet all day, and quota- 
tions closed decidedly lower, though not nearly 
so low as in the forenoon. The Continental 
Bourses were not so much affected as the London 
Stock Exchange, although the fall here had, of 
course, an effect abroad. In New York there was 
decided flatness, partly owing to the conditions at 
home, but largely due to the unfavourable news from 
London. Broadly speaking, the fall was more marked 
in the very good securities than in the purely specula- 
tive ; and this is not surprising, for, of course, a great 
war would lead to such an expenditure as would cer- 
tainly send down all quotations without distinction. 
On Thursday morning the recovery was not so de- 
cided as might reasonably have been anticipated. 
The contradiction of the reported blockade of 
Madagascar and the reassurances respecting our 
relations with France were both received as very 
satisfactory, but they did not restore courage to 
the stock markets. For instance, there was a fall 
on Wednesday of 2} in London and North-Western 
ordinary stock ; on ‘Thursday morning the recovery 
was only 1. In Midland and Great Western the fall 
was 1}, the recovery on Thursday morning only }. 
In other words, uncertainty and apprehension, though 
far less than on the previous day, continued. Every- 
one insisted that there must be some serious matter 
at issue, and, as information was not forthcoming, 
everyone was unwilling to buy. The members of 
the Stock Exchange have for a month or two past 
been acting on the assumption that peace is assured, 
and that money will continue abundant and cheap 
for a considerable time to come. Therefore, they 
argue that the general investing public must before 
very long begin to buy largely, and they themselves 
have been purchasing speculatively in the hope of 
selling again with a profit. But the rude shock of 
Wednesday has disturbed all their calculations, and 
those who have bought more than they can con- 
veniently pay for are more eager to sell than either 
to add to their risks or even to continue such risks 
as they have entered into. 

The money market was far less affected than 
other departments of business. There were, indeed, 
few borrowers; for while such a state of anxiety 
lasted, nobody was inclined to enter into new 
enterprises : consequently, rates continued as low as 
ever. And in spite of considerable withdrawals of 
gold from the Bank of England for foreign countries, 
they are likely to remain low for a considerable time 
tocome. The silver market has been giving way for 
some weeks past, as China has not required the large 
amounts of the metal which speculators expected 
it would take. On Wednesday the scare caused a 
further fall—the price going a little under 29d. per 
ounce. On the other hand, the India Council 
succeeded in selling its drafts .much better than 
might have been expected under the circumstances. 
It offered for tender on Wednesday 40 lakhs, and 
sold the whole amount at about half-a-farthing per 
rupee better than the price obtained a week ago. 
The time is now rapidly approaching when the ex- 
ports from India ought to increase largely, and when, 
therefore, there ought to be a much better demand 
for the Council's drafts. But it is only too evident 
that India must face again this year a large 
deficit. For the moment trade is very quiet in 
‘India, and money is exceedingly cheap. The con- 





version of the rupee debt is not yet completed, but 
very little doubt is entertained that it will be 
carried through successfully. There may be a small 
amount to be paid off, but the amount will in all 
likelihood be so small that the Government will be 
able to redeem it without inconvenience. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





UNDA Y.—There are many signs that the demand 
first made in THE SPEAKER for clear and definite 

leadership on the question of the House of Lords is 
being taken up in other quarters. The Sunday Sun 
this morning, for example, has a solemn declaration 
on the subject by “T. P.” which is an accurate echo 
of THE SPEAKER articles of a month back. There is 
one excellent point made by “T. P.” that I trust will 
not fail to catch the eyes of our leaders. That is, 
that the quiet which prevails in the constituencies 
on the question of the House of Lords is not the 
quiet of indifference, but that of settled conviction. 
Those of us who know anything of what is happen- 
ing among the masses of Liberals in the country, 
know that they at least do not need enlightenment 
on the subject of the Peers. Their minds are made 
up, and all that they ask from those at the head of 
the party is a clear and decided line of action. But, 
of course, it is not enough for pronounced Liberals 
to be convinced on this question. We have also to 
convince the strange inert mass of indifferent voters, 
whose ballot papers in the long run decide every 
political question. It is to them that Lord Rosebery 
and his colleagues have to make their appeal, if they 
hope to win the next General Election. There are some 
reflections of “T. P.’s” in the article to which I am re- 
ferring that may startle some of his readers. I mean 
those which speak somewhat freely of the relations of 
the Prime Minister with one of his chief colleagues. 
Whatever truth there may be in the hints of “T. P.,” 
I hardly think that any good can be done by public 
comment upon the nature of these relations, even 
supposing they were what some declare them to be. 
Cabinet secrets are matters with which intelligent 
people decline to trouble themselves. They are as 
far from the ordinary sphere of observation as the 
back of the moon. 

Monday.—The health of the Czar, of which 
melancholy accounts are published this morning, 
ought to be the chief topic on every lip to-day; for, 
speaking humanly, the Czar’s is the most precious life 
in Europe. But this poor autocrat who has always 
meant well, and the sadness of whose lot should have 
commended him to popular sympathies, has never 
touched the English imagination, at all events, and 
so his illness, grave as it is, excites but little notice. 
Some years ago, I heard from a sure source a very 
touching story of the unhappy monarch. It was at 
the close of one of those annual visits to Denmark in 
which he has always found his chief relaxation and 
delight. He was saying good-bye to his favourite 
nieces, the daughters of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. “Good-bye, my dears,” he said, as he kissed 
them. “ You are going back to your happy English 
home, and I to my Russian prison.” A sad com- 
mentary, truly, upon the splendours of a despotic 
throne. They tell us to judge of a man by the 
opinion of those who know him best. If that test 
be applied to Alexander III. he will pass through 
the ordeal with flying colours, for there never was a 
man in any station more deeply beloved by his near 
relations and close friends than is the present Czar. 
But alas, even private virtues do not gild the figure 
of an autocrat.—I had an opportunity yesterday of 
talking with a friend who is just now engaged in the 
active canvass of a working-class constituency where 
he has to meet the opposition of an Independent 
Labour candidate. He tells me what I was prepared 
to learn from my own acquaintance with the work- 
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ing men of the north, that the Socialist ideas, 
promulgated by certain politicians in London, have 
absolutely no hold upon the better class of working 
men in the constituency with which he is connected. 
They laugh at the Trades Congress resolution, and 
turn to scorn the proposals which people who only 
know the working classes through their acquaintance 
with the professional Labour politicians of London 
assume that our artisans are eager to accept.—The 
proposals for the Unification of London are out 
to-day and meet with general approval. The Report 
is said to have been drafted by Mr. Courtney. Mean- 
while, the discreditable City intrigue against Sir 
Joseph Renals furnishes a valuable “object lesson” 
as to the worth of those civic institutions which 
some persons are so anxious to preserve. 

Wednesday.—A “bolt from the blue"—and yet 
not quite from the blue. The skies have been 
threatening enough to make even the unobservant 
feel some alarm as to the future. Nobody knows 
for certain why the Cabinet has been suddenly 
summoned for to-morrow; but the fact that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is called back, when he 
is already more than half way to Venice, is a proof of 
the unexpected and urgent nature of the business 
to be transacted. Mr. Bright used to declare that 
whenever a Cabinet was called suddenly he knew 
that it was for the purpose of considering a question 
of foreign affairs. Of course on Friday morning the 
papers will be full of the penny-a-liners’ paragraphs 
telling us all that was done in Downing Street on 
the previous day, and the more gullible portion of 
the public will swallow these impudent concoctions 
as gospel. But all that is clear is, that there are 
some very ticklish questions at present between our- 
selves and other Powers—France not being the only 
country with which we have difficulties just now— 
and that it is highly probable that it is some develop- 
ment of one of these questions that has led to the 
sudden summoning of Ministers. Yet let it not be 
supposed that there are not other matters with 
which the Cabinet must deal before long—matters of 
purely domestic importance. Before the winter 
campaign opens Ministers will have to make up their 
minds as to the programme for the immediate 
future, and this may well demand attention at a 
Cabinet.—The “dirty trick” in the City seems to 
have failed, a majority of the burgesses having voted 
for Sir Joseph Renals; but truly our civic fathers 
are not presenting themselves in an enviable light to 
the world at present. 

Thursday.—The fools had the day to themselves 
yesterday, and, as is usual at such times, the City 
fools came in an easy first in the race of unwisdom. 
A panic was started on the strength of the announce- 
ment of the Cabinet meeting, and for a few hours all 
was helter-skelter in the regions in which (other 
people’s) money is made and lost. Then sanity came 
back, and it was seen, as I wrote yesterday morning, 
that there are other questions besides those connected 
with France which are in a ticklish state just now. 
All the probabilities point to the fact that it is 
one of these more distant questions which will 
engage the attention of Ministers to-day. But it 
is nothing less than disgraceful that people both 
here and in Paris should be so ready to talk 
about war between England and France. There 
is not the shadow of a prétext for anything in 
the nature of war; and if, under present circum- 
stances, a serious rupture took place between the two 
countries, it would be because, first the ambassadors 
and next the ministers of both countries had bungled 
their business so badly as to deserve to be hanged. 
There is no bungling on our side, either on the part of 
Lord Dufferin or Lords Rosebery and Kimberley, and 
there is no reason to suppose that in Paris there is 
any greater want of knowledge and care. But of 
course the Cabinet has not been summoned for 
nothing, and it is not improbable that we shall hear 
of some measures taken in the far East for the protec- 
tion not merely of English interests but of life and 
property, as a consequence of the hidden summons. 








STYLE. 





LIVELY young great-grand-uncle met a man 

on the road in the very old coaching days, 

and tried him often all the way down from Liver- 

pool, without moving a wrinkle of his wooden face; 

but at last, as they were nearing Highgate, this dull 

man in the corner asked the wit (whose name was 

Miller), after all these long hours of his coruscation, 

whether he “couldn't say something clever about 
bend-leather.” 

Style is one of those familiar abstractions about 
which many men have said many clever things. 
Malleable as bend-leather, tis as unseizable as the 
Platonic idea of genius. And to posit genius is to 
imply style, although one needn’t go all the way 
with Buffon, who said “the style is the man’s self.” 
*Twould be as close to say the style of dress is the 
man; and indeed Goethe, in his Wilhelm Meister, 
had a utopian reformatory for the juvenile upper 
classes, where each young hopeful chose his own 
“things,” in order that he might disclose his 
temperament in his favourite colours, and his 
character by the cut of his jib. 

The style is the brain would be nearer the mark ; 
and Schopenhauer, dealing with Kant, remarked that 
“style is the physiognomy—the face—of the mind.” 
But put it more naturally, and answer the question: 
Can you tell a man’s mind by his speech? The great 
majority of human beings (especially of women) 
talk no end better than they write. Writing and 
spelling and grammar arise like spectres at sight of 
pen and paper, and send their wits to the right- 
about. And style and grammar are two different 
things. Great writers are almost all incorrect: they 
innovate ; and no rigid grammarian ever knew how 
to write, any more than a man in orthopedic irons 
can jump a six-foot wall. Your academical stylite, 
your square-toed Dr. Syntax, constructs his phrases 
by some prosodical tractate, like a funeral oration, 
without one particle of hardihood, or a quip of 
phrase, or a snort of revolt against conformity : never 
a kick over the traces for him, old “ quiet to ride or 
drive.” Still, simplicity and a week-day style are the 
reader’s true bread-and-butter. We never tire of 
cut-and-come-again. :Voltaire’s Romans are a classic 
example; and he hit off the trick of it, in his Blane 
et Noir, as writing simply, without forcing the wit 
at every turn, and without phrase-making. “So 
much the better,” rejoins Rustem, “ that’s how I like 
Tales”; and that was how Voltaire told his; and Swift. 
And Swift, they will keep on saying, took very 
private lessons in style from John Eachard’s works ; 
and indeed that last Rev. D.D. reckoned “ amongst 
the first things that seem to be useless, high-tossing 
and swaggering, either mountingly eloquent or pro- 
foundly learned.” When the words are too big for 
the meaning, the result is bombast ; and many there 
be that lay it on thick and threefold in this style a 
panache, some of whom want, like Lamartine, 
always to sit on the ceiling, while some other merely 
vapours like a crow in a gutter, until one wishes his 
tongue in a cleft stick. 

On the Scylla side of this Charybdis are the 
droning common-councilman’s commonplaces, with a 
small number of facts swamped amid emphatic and 
insignificant phrases. Nor can the coach-painter’s 
pumice-stone be tolerated ; the monotonous level of 
the deal board is as fatiguing as the most meretri- 
ciously ornate bombast; and a certain occasional 
exaggeration in the expression, but not in the 
thought, is essential to gratefulness of style. But 
away with the essential oils and the curling-tongs— 
the calamistered style, as that able and familiar 
innovator, Diderot, called it. 

If polished diction won't do it, then the vulgar 
speech must, and without hesitation, when it’s more 
intelligible. Let the paper copy the mouth, even 
when irregulated and intrepid, provided each clause 
make its hit. And, fish alive! if what must be 
must, then Billingsgate any day before Wardour 
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Street—though that need not go so far as to make 
the result “a white field and a black crop,” as a 
Finnish dévinette bas it. Remember Polonius, and 
“be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar.” 

Oportet et hevreses esse, even among Corinthians ; 
and such a heretic will think rather of his work in 
hand than of any amount of Zeitgeist ; humour shall 
sway him more than official repute; with a free 
stage, mettle, and what of vivid fancy he may find 
in pocket, he shall defray his way, malgré all the 
rules and all the authorities on all their stilts. He 
will sink that obsolete old M.C.—the arbiter eleganti- 
arum—and pick out a “bad taste,” even, that can 
charm, that shall live. And directness is ever the 
great thing. Instead of pedantry or unction, try 
rather an Iron Duke's soldierly sentences and the 
push of pike; boot-and-saddle’s the call : 


“The Persé owt off Northumberlande, 
And a vowe to God mayd he 
That he wold hunte in the mountaynes 
Of Chyviat within dayes thre ; 
In the maugre of doughté Doglés, 
And all that ever with him be.” 


The genius that made that start was none of the 
squint-minded fellows; he rode straight at his 
fences ; no slovenly dike-smowler he. 

In fine, it might not be a bad definition of the 
one-legged kind —as all these must be—that Style is 
Harmony : a close and simple concord between the 
ideas and the words, added to an actual harmony 
in the choice, rhythm, and cadence of the words, 
phrases, sentences, and whole passages. And the 
warp and woof of this, hidden by the mellow design 
and finish of the surface, would be—let us put it in 
this way, as stiffly as the timbers of a loom :—(1) 
Matter ; (2) order and clarity ; (3) brevity, simplicity, 
directness; (4) life and attraction (ornament); (5) 
abstinence, which applies to 3 and 4; (6) conscience, 
which applies to all. 

As to abstinence, of which famous modern 
examples are the late Mr. John Bright's speeches, 
Voltaire was happy in “Le secret d’ennuyer est 
celui de tout dire”; but it takes a good snip to 
excel in the art of cutting out. And as to con- 
science, though it should be an easy one, and no 
coward-maker, the great writer that lacks it will 
not hold a second generation. J. O'N- 








ABOUT MILLIONAIRES, 


—- wo 


T was announced on Monday that Mr. Harry Leslie 
Blundell McCalmont, “ the well-known owner of 
Isinglass "for that is practically all that the great 
world knows about him-—-would on that day week 
become the possessor of nearly four millions sterling. 
To the “man in the railway-carriage” that was 
probably the most piquant piece of information in 
the day's papers; and it was further seasoned by the 
announcement that “the sum exceeds that at the 
absolute disposal of any other individual in this 
country.” The last statement is probably not true to 
the letter. If there is no Englishman or naturalised 
Englishman, not even a Rothschild, who could pro- 
duce four millions on the nail, so to speak, there 
is perhaps one American resident in England who 
could procure that sum and more in an astonish- 
ingly short space of time. But with this single 
exception, Mr. McCalmont’s state is, no doubt, 
unique, and he has the pleasure, whatever it may 
be, of reflecting that for the time being he has 
more unfettered capital at his disposal than any 
Englishman living. And hundreds of good people 
with a little leisure have, we daresay, been amus- 
ing themselves this week with the reflection—“If I 
were Mr. McCalmont!"” Visions of splendour, luxury, 
hospitality and “ ransom,” on a large scale, leap to 
the mind at the thought. The world should never 
have seen such philanthropy, such general endowing 
of old friends and poor relations, such taste, such 





quiet magnificence, such entire absence of ostenta- 
tion and vulgarity combined with great wealth. 
We would show the millionaires how it might be 
done and make in our own persons a judicious blend 
of all the great models—Crassus, Maecenas, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Lorenzo the Magnificent, Mr. Peabody, 
and the Count of Monte Cristo. 

Why is it that the millionaires failtodoit for them- 
selves ? for alarge number of them are remarkably 
inconspicuous people who never get more than the 
local reputation which comes of a liberal distribution 
of sovereigns and bank-notes. Perhaps it is partly 
that the making of money demands one gift and 
the spending of it another, and that the two gifts 
are rarely combined in the same persons. The 
millionaire who has made his own millions has, 
generally speaking, his acquisitive faculty too ab- 
normally developed to spend with ease. Some few 
men there certainly are who are built in water-tight 
compartments, and remain sternly acquisitive in 
business, while they are lavishly prodigal in private 
life and in their philanthropy. But the com- 
moner type of millionaire, self-made, has not the 
genius for spending. He may, indeed, spend enough 
to excite the wonder of his neighbours, who think 
themselves rich on a thousand a year, but he will 
have his eye on the margin, and he cannot bear that 
his capital should be invaded. Lotze declares, in his 
“ Microcosm,” that the passion for round numbers is 
an essentially feminine attribute. The man, he 
declares, does not care whether he has a thousand 
pounds in the bank or nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds, whereas the woman sticks to her thousand 
like a limpet to its rock, and will not diminish it by 
drawing the most trifling cheque. We do not believe 
it at all. The acquisitive person, whether man or 
woman, holds to his round numbers. They are his 
entrenchments, and he will not break into them. 
From hundreds he goes on to thousands, from 
thousands to ten thousands, from ten thousands to 
hundreds of thousands, and so on to the million. 
This is the way that money is accumulated, and the 
attainment of a new round number has a special 
joy. Everyone in the City knows cases of old and 
wealthy men who have fervently declared at various 
times that they will stop on reaching a certain 
point. Yet they are there still, and will be till they 
die. When the point is reached another comes in 
sight, and the hope of carrying a final outpost lures 
them to the end. Excellent men many of them, and 
upright in every relation of life; but in this passion 
of making, how shall they find leisure to learn the 
difficult, beautiful art of spending ? 

For a difficult and beautiful art it is, which, like 
other arts, requires a natural gift and grace. And 
Nature, always ironical, has given it lavishly to 
many poor men. Do we not all know men of lowly 
income who would make magnificent millionaires? 
They will never be rich, for the gift in that 
respect is their undoing. But their taste, their 
knowledge of the appropriate, their generosity, and 
a natural grace as of the patron who never patronises, 
mark them for the profession of millionaires. A 
few very rich men have had this gift, and have left 
their mark upon the world. Sometimes it is de- 
veloped in the second generation. But the son of 
the millionaire is apt to be a spendthrift—a character 
as alien from the true art of spending as that of the 
miser himself. The millionaire, then, who is at a loss 
to employ his money might do worse than seek for a 
poor man who has a genius for spending, and, having 
found him, endow him handsomely. Or he might 
take him into a kind of partnership, and rise to fame 
with his aid. 

Jay Gould, when his income was about a million 
sterling, used to say that he had a fairly handsome 
board and lodging in return for incredible worry. 
That is the tone which the very rich are apt to adopt, 
and they do it partly, no doubt, as Bacon shrewdly 
said of public men who bemoan the hard lives they 
lead, that “they may abate the edge of envy.” Poor 
men, on the contrary, are fond of remarking that the 
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very rich seem, on the whole, rather less happy than 
other men. But though these things are said, and 
though the preachers enlarge upon the deceitfulness 
of riches, the world, we fear, is not in its heart at all 
convinced. For on the other side not even the 
Saints can deny that money anxieties are among the 
most hateful of all anxieties, or that it is a serious 
drawback to life that three-fourths of mankind 
should suffer from them more or less chronically. 
But it is true, we suspect, that unless a man is a 
philanthropist on an immense scale, he positively 
loses in happiness by every increase in wealth 
beyond a certain point. It is commonly said that 
“nothing matters after £30,000 a year,” and if the 
£30,000 were unencumbered, it would, we expect, be 
about the maximum wealth in which a rational man 
could feel any conscious satisfaction—for we put 
aside plungers and their kind as outside the argu- 
ment. There are, of course, landed magnates with 
twice or thrice that income who are constantly in 
difficulties for ready money; but when family 
charges, interest on mortgages, and other fixed 
payments which their pride or state is supposed to 
require are deducted, their real free income prob- 
ably falls far short of that sum. Thirty thousand 
a year free admits two houses, a yacht, and as 
much shooting, hunting, entertaining, and general 
sumptuousness as any human being could desire, 
if he is not possessed with the folie de grandeur. 
The racing man could spend more, the betting man 
could spend anything, and there are men of business 
who could find occupation for any surplus. But for 
personal expenditure, the man with £30,000 a year 
is, for all practical purposes, as well off as the man 
with two millions—if there is such a being. Indeed, 
better off; for the investment of his surplus will 
involve the latter in the weary business of a stock- 
broker on a large scale, while the notoriety of his 
wealth will surround him with flatterers and horse- 
leeches of every description. 

Happily for the human race, these colossal 
fortunes are still the rarest episode. That any 
man should possess £30,000 a year—to say 
nothing of the higher figures—is so improbable 
that the wise man will not even be fluttered by 
the dream of it. In the United States, where 
millionaires are supposed to flourish, there are only 
four thousand of them all told, reckoned in dollars, 
which is very small beer. As we pointed out on 
another occasion, to possess a thousand a year and 
to keep two servants is a rare and privileged state 
of being to which five-sixths of the civilised world 
can never hope to attain. Even that is to vary from 
the kindly race of man, and, though fortune may 
endow a few with incredible wealth, it is often to 
their undoing and not very often according to their 
deserts. So may we draw the comfort that the 
grapes are sour. 








THE AUTUMN MEETING AT ST. ANDREWS. 





HEN William Hazlitt, the unaffected, went to 

the immortal duel between the Gusman and 
Bill Neate, there called on him next morning one of 
his companions—it was Joe P——, we think; not the 
gentleman with “The New Eloise” in his pocket— 
and asked him if he did not think the fight “a 
complete thing.” Upon which, says William, “I 
said I thought it was”—not caring to add to so 
complete a criticism. “A complete thing” is the 
only word (as in another sense it is no word) 
for the Autumn Meeting of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club which has just reached an 
unwilling end at St. Andrews. It is always 
a great festival, this of the M.C.C. of Golf, 
greatly celebrated, “ mixtoque mero,” and reverently 
chronicled ; but this of 94 attained a glory denied 
to past years. To the historian of the game it must 
count, in Congreve’s capital phrase, as “the most 
shining and observed ” -f meetings ; and, if he omits 





it in his next history of St. Andrews, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, or his successor, will do so at his peril. The 
thing promised well: with Mr. A. J. Balfour as 
captain of the club, and an unheard-of field of the 
best amateurs, the most pessimistic were prepared 
for a good meeting. The weather, of course, is pro- 
verbially bad on these occasions, as it will continue 
to be if the occasion is always to jump with 
the latter Equinox. But some people nourished a 
faith that the skies would be as reluctant to 
rain on so just a captain as Providence, in the 
French lady’s notion, to condemn the well-bred ; 
and, apparently, their faith was justified by the 
fact. Wednesday brought, for the first time in the 
history of golf, the most ideal autumn weather, and 
at 9 a.m.—an hour earlier than usual—when the 
captain struck off at the tee to the accompaniment 
of the ridiculous but intolerably loud little cannon, 
the scene outside the club-house was one to impress 
the most stolid with a sense of its peculiar charm. 
A golfing crowd—players and spectators—is always 
picturesque. Nowhere is man more manly or 
woman more attractive than at a great golf match. 
The prevailing green and grey are woman's cue 
to array herself in colours, florid elsewhere, 
possibly, but here charming and grateful beyond 
measure; and man, released from the servitude of 
his town clothes, will shift and bedeck and bedrape 
himself until he might pass for an honest brigand, 
who is, in fact, no better than one of her Majesty’s 
judges. As for the background of these living 
pictures, that on the Medal Day, since words will 
not do the work of paint, may not be described. 
Those who know St. Andrews are briefly assured 
that the incommunicable charm of the place was on 
Wednesday at its highest—the sea, the links, the 
low blue hills of Angus, as they are borne continu- 
ally in many an inner eye; and the rest is silence. 

Mr. Balfour made a conquest of his subjects with 
his tee-shot. In the list of old club captains is more 
than one good golfer; but no one ever drove a better 
ball on that place and day. It was the beginning 
of a revelation; for the surprise of the day lay in 
this, that Mr. Balfour approved himself a first-rate 
player. “Old Tom” Morris, it is true, had vouchsafed 
his imprimatur in the presence of certain curious 
persons ; but it was accepted with but a modified 
confidence until after the medal round. Hence- 
forth, let it be known that Mr. Balfour can play 
golf. His form ought to be a set-off against the 
political influence of Ladas. Of favourites for the 
medal there was no lack. A field which includes 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, Mr. Muir Ferguson, Mr. F. G. 
Tait, and Mr. Laidlay, to name them only, is a field 
indeed ; they are all eclipses with the rest nowhere. 
But perhaps opinion rested most lovingly on Mr. 
Tait, who was second last year, and who is a driver 
without his better; and, as it proved, opinion was 
justified, and Mr. Tait’s score was nearly perfect. 
With every allowance for an excellent day, his 
78 not only broke the record, it was the guerdon 
of unsurpassed, impeccable, sustained golfing. He 
took the Burn hole in 4, which no one else con- 
trived to do, and going on from that first achieve- 
ment, made a triumphal progress through the green. 
His was the King William IV. medal, and the proper 
dues of victory at ball and dinner. Mr. Leslie 
Melville, who is something of a veteran—by reason 
of conquests, not of years—tied for second place 
with Mr. Laidlay, who won the deciding round next 
day. Of others who approached nearest, either in 
score or by their form during the round, were Mr. 
Boothby and Mr. Hutchinson at 84, Mr. Bruce John- 
son at 85, and Mr. Edward Boyd—the last a very 
graceful, if uneven, golfer, whose score of 91 did 
injustice to his individual strokes at different points 
of the game. : 

Next morning came the second and decisive stage 
of the professional match between Bernard Sayers 
of North Berwick, against Andrew Kirkaldy, the 
St. Andrew's man, for £100. On his native green 
Sayers had had the best of it, and Kirkaldy started 
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the first of the two rounds on Thursday six holes 
down. It was a big debt to wipe off, but wiped off 
it was on the morning’s play. Both men played 
admirably ; Sayers did nothing to disappoint his 
backers; but Kirkaldy was, for the moment, the 
better man. His driving, always a great point in 
his play, was quite better than Sayers’s— indeed, it 
remained so all day amid less happy fortune—and 
his recoveries, as at the eleventh hole, provoked 
the misused word ‘“epoch-making.” But in the 
afternoon, starting “all square” and with every 
prospect, looking to the respective physique of the 
two, of his winning, Kirkaldy was beaten in the 
end by two holes on the entire match. Then, again, 
the loser’s play was beyond criticism; he fell a 
victim to Sayers’s art, with the iron whereof, as 
becomes a North Berwick man, Bernardis an apparent 
master. Nevertheless he will recover his supremacy — 
impavidum ferient ruinae. 

Two things remain to be noticed. For one, in the 
professional match the behaviour of the crowd did 
much to put off both players. During the second 
round there were over 3,000 people following, all 
of them biassed one way or another, and taking no 
pains to dissemble their views, and none of them 
restrained in the least by the efforts of a few dis- 
tinguished golfers to keep order. Another time 
there must be a duly selected, duly equipped band 
of stewards, acting in concert, and ruthless towards 
the unruly. To the mere outsider, content with 
striking effects, and rather amorous of the pictur- 
esque than careful of the game, there was something 
wonderful and heroic in the vast black circle that 
extended from hole to hole, girdling in on every hand 
the two players: no one who walked on Thursday 
under that Homeric sky, and on that Homeric 
ground, with their hint of illimitable space and of 
things ancient and primordial, will easily forget the 
picture. But picturesque effects were not the 
purpose of the game, which suffered for their 
presence. Again, it should be said that the teeing 
grounds were moved further back than on the Medal 
Day, and that thus the several scores—Kirkaldy, 79 
and 77 ; Sayers, 82 and 77—-were even finer than is 
at first apparent. 








THE DRAMA. 


i 


“A Trip To CHINATOWN ”"—*“ ODETTE "— 
* REBELLIOUS SUSAN.” 


N the new “ musical comedy” at Toole’s theatre, 
A Trip to Chinatown, yow get the latest of 
those “miscellaneous entertainments” which Mr. 
Henry Irving denounced the other day as having 
nothing in common with the “true drama.” Mr. 
Irving is dismayed at the gradual invasion of the 
theatres by the performances, the atmosphere, the 
tastes of the music-halls; he pleads for a delimita- 
tion of frontiers; he would come forward, the 
Thiers of the “ true drama,” as a “liberator of the 
territory.” It is to be feared that his mind, like 
Matthew Arnold’s Oxford, is “the home of lost 
causes and forgotten beliefs.” The barrier between 
music-hall and theatre is now effectually broken 
down. From the theatre the music-hall takes its 
“sketches,” from the music-hall the theatre takes 
its burlesques and “variety entertainments.” The 
performers pass indifferently ‘from one stage to 
the other, comedian changing places with buffoon, 
artist with “artiste.” In brief, chaos is come 
again; and, as it cannot be helped, we had better 
make the best of it. “Things are what they 
are,” as Butler said; “and their consequences are 
what they will be.” In time, no doubt, a new art 
will get itself evolved. Meanwhile, we may content 
ourselves with demanding that the nondescript 
entertainments at present in vogue shall really 
entertain ; that the songs and dances and “ knock- 
about business,” of which they are the vehicles, shall 





be really good in their several ways. With this 
demand A Trip to Chinatown fails to comply. Its 
songs and dances are second-rate; its “rallies,” 
alarums, and excursions are poor fun. The spec- 
tacle of an elderly gentleman dancing a can-can with 
a soubrette is not amusing—we have seen it too often 

and the humour of hiding a couple of lovers behind 
a screen which bears the legend “ Honi soit qui mal 
y pense,” or of seating someone on a hot brick—per 
ignes suppositos—is too obvious, or not obvious 
enough. The head and front of the production is a 
well-known music-hall droll, Mr. R. G. Knowles, who 
plays the part of a “ robust invalid "—to borrow, for 
its right use, a term which Charles Reade misused as 
an equivalent for Moliére’s malade imaginaire. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Knowles is more than robust: 
he is robustious; he shouts as though he were still 
at the Alhambra; his comrades at Toole’s must find 
him, as Johnson found Burke, “a tremendous com- 
panion.” There is only one true comedian in the 
cast—Mr. De Lange. He is the gentleman, already 
mentioned, who has to sit throughout an act upon a 
hot brick. Well, well—true comedians, I suppose, 
like other people, must live. 

Mr. Clement Scott's adaptation of Sardou’s 
Odette, produced by the Bancrofts a dozen years 
ago or so at the Haymarket, has been revived at the 
Princess's with a new stage aspirant, Mrs. Anna 
Ruppert, as the eponymous heroine. Mrs. Ruppert’s 
name is as familiar to Londoners as her portrait, for 
they have both adorned the advertisement hoardings 
for some time past. I fancy the lady had invented 
a cosmetic, or a system of face massage, or something 
of the sort; and I vaguely remember that not long 
ago she gave a public exhibition of her skill in 
this department of hygiene at some big West 
ind hall, amid a loud flourish of trumpets— 
from the band of the Coldstream Guards. 
Whether her new departure is intended for another 
advertisement of her wares or whether she has 
really been bitten, like so many fair dames before 
her, by the tarantula of the theatre, it is no part of 
my business to inquire. Cada persona, says the 
Spanish proverb, es un mundo ; and in the world of 
Mrs. Ruppert’s personality there may be room for 
genuine histrionic ambition as well as for the posses- 
sion of an infallible recipe for removing freckles. 
But the fact remains that Mrs. Ruppert has made 
a grave mistake in playing Odette. I confine my 
statement to that part because her first theatrical 
attempt, as the heroine of La Dame aux Camélias— 
which I did not witness—extorted warm praise from a 
critic of experience and authority. This praise it was, 
I presume, which encouraged her to try again. The 
result would be ludicrous if it were not pathetic— 
for surely there is no sadder spectacle than that 
of bland, smiling, unsuspecting incompetence. A 
good deal might be said about the play—which 
represents Sardou at his worst—at fitting season ; 
but I confess that on an occasion such as this I 
am quite unequal to the task of discussing the piece 
seriously, or of being serious at all. No such diffi- 
culty troubles Mr. Charles Warner, who plays 
Odette’s long-suffering husband: I never saw a 
part taken more seriously, with greater conviction, 
or more perfervid passion. And it was very strange 
to see how Mrs. Ruppert stood “like the monument,” 
a sort of symbolical figure of crass insensibility, 
while Mr. Warner surged and seethed and billowed 
around her, a very maélstrom of emotion. Indeed, 
the whole affair was passing strange. 

The Criterion has been reopened with a new play 
by Mr. Harry Arthur Jones, The Case of Rebellious 
Susan, which treats, though in a significantly dif- 
ferent fashion, the question so brilliantly discussed 
by M. Dumas in Francillon: What shall a wife do 
upon the discovery that her husband has played 
her false? More ideals of marriage than one are 
presented in this play for our edification or amuse- 
ment; types of all sorts are exhibited, romantic, 
worldly, old and new—or rather New; and from 
several points of view the piece, though slight and 
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unpretentious, is piquant and suggestive. About a 
play of this class there are many things to be said— 
too many, I find, for the fag-end of an article; so I 
will take leave to postpone detailed consideration of 
it until next week. A. B. W. 








THE ELECTIONS IN BULGARIA. 





ConsTANTINOPLE, September 26th, 1894. 


HE elections for the new National Assembly in 
Bulgaria took place on Sunday last, and it 
appears that the majority of those chosen are 
supporters of M. Stoiloff. In one respect the 
election was worthy of note. For the first time 
for some years the people were free to vote as 
they pleased. The Government did not attempt 
to interfere anywhere. There were cases of in- 
timidation and violence, arising from _ personal 
enmity and excited political feeling, and many 
partisans of M. Stambuloff found excuses for 
coming to Constantinople at the time; but these 
outrages were not countenanced by the Govern- 
ment. As M. Stambuloff advised his followers to 
abstain from voting, the contest was practically 
between the two wings of the Ministry—between 
M. Stoiloff and M. Radoslavoff—and the success of 
M. Stoiloff will probably lead to a reconstruction 
of the Ministry. It would not be at all strange 
if this led to a coalition between Stambuloff, 
Radoslavoff, and Karavelloff—possibly of Zankoff 
also, absurd and impossible as this may appear to 
foreigners. Such a coalition would form a very 
active and powerful opposition in the Assembly, 
and might draw off many of the newly acquired 
supporters of M. Stoiloff, who has rallied around 
him all of the more moderate followers of these 
old leaders—especially in Eastern Roumelia. 

The internal politics of Bulgaria are peculiar. 
The great mass of the people have no politics. They 
want peace and low taxes, and care very little who 
rules so long as they are not molested. They are in 
favour of a free Bulgaria and contented with Prince 
Ferdinand, but they have no enthusiasm for him 
such as they had for Prince Alexander. The poli- 
ticians are a class by themselves, and do not form 
parties with fixed principles, but simply groups 
with personal leaders, whose chief aim is to get 
office and hold it. M. Stambuloff undoubtedly 
comes nearer to being a statesman than any other. 
M. Stoiloff was not a politician, and had no personal 
following when he was called to be Prime Minister, 
and this has been his chief difficulty. He has had to 
recruit a party. The question is whether, with all 
his ability, he can hold it together and win the con- 
tinued support of the unpolitical masses. 

The real power in Bulgaria, since the fall of 
Prince Alexander, has undoubtedly been in the 
hands of the army. It was in alliance with the 
army that M. Stambuloff ruled for so many years, 
and it was the dissatisfaction of the army which 
made it possible for Prince Ferdinand to get rid of 
him. He has still a strong party among the officers, 
many of whom have been retired by the present 
Government. This element does not appear on the 
surface of Bulgarian politics, but in any crisis it will 
determine the result. No one of the other elements 
in Bulgarian politics is so important as this—neither 
the Prince, the people, nor the politicians. In some 
ways this is unfortunate. It has led to constantly 
increasing expenditure by the War Department, 
and sometimes to arbitrary acts of government ; but, 
on the other hand, it has saved Bulgaria from 
Russian rule, for while a few officers have, at one 
time or another, sold themselves to do the work of 
the Czar, the army as a whole has always been 
strongly anti-Russian, and is so to-day. 

So far as the foreign policy of Bulgaria is con- 
cerned, it is not likely to be changed. The so-called 
Russophiles who have joined M. Stoiloff’s party all 





support the present régime and the complete inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria. They are simply in favour of 
avoiding all unnecessary conflict with Russia and of 
seeking for the renewal of friendly relations. M. 
Stoiloff himself was the most intimate friend of 
Prince Alexander, and there is little danger of his 
forgetting the cruel insults heaped upon him for 
years, or how he was finally driven out of the 
country and hounded to death by the Russians. 

It may be hoped that Prince Ferdinand also has 
learned from the experience of the last five months 
that he cannot hope to secure recognition from the 
Czar by sacrificing the interests of Bulgaria. What- 
ever danger there has been of a change in the foreign 
policy of Bulgaria has been from the Prince and not 
from any Bulgarian leaders. His sacrifice of M. 
Stambuloff, to whom he owed his throne, did not 
help him at St. Petersburg, and has weakened his 
position in Bulgaria. It is asad pity that both he 
and M. Stambuloff have talked so freely and bitterly 
of each other of late. It will not be as easy for the 
Prince to forget when Stambuloff becomes a neces- 
sity again as it is for Bulgarian politicians to forget 
exile and imprisonment. 

My sympathies are altogether with M. Stoiloff 
and the better part of the present Ministry, and it 
will be greatly to the credit of Bulgaria if the new 
Assembly and the army submit to their constitu- 
tional and moderate ideas of government. The 
Prince will find it much more agreeable to get on with 
them than with M. Stambuloff, who probably cared 
very little about his being officially recognised by 
the Great Powers; but it will bea fatal mistake if 
M. Stoiloff departs from M. Stambuloff’s policy on 
this point to gratify the Prince. I do not believe 
that he will. 

It is very natural that the Prince should be 
sensitive on this question and ready to make great 
sacrifices to conciliate Russia, but Bulgaria is quite 
as well off without it, so long as it saves them from 
the presence of Russian officials and the constant 
interference of Russia in their affairs. Russia is 
trying to punish them by working against them in 
Macedonia, but, when the time comes for the settle- 
ment of this question, Bulgaria will secure her rights 
all the same if her internal administration commands 
the respect and sympathy of Europe. 

No sacrifices which the Bulgarians can make can 
secure the real friendship and hearty support of 
Russia because the interests of the two countries are 
not the same, and cannot be for any length of time. 
A strong and independent Bulgaria must always 
stand in the way of Russian ambition and block the 
road to Constantinople. M. Stambuloff may have 
been so exasperated by the Russian plots to assas- 
sinate him and overthrow the Government as to 
have unnecessarily irritated the Czar, but he was 
perfectly justified in his general policy, and no 
patriotic Bulgarian can adopt any other policy. 








THE COWARD. 





HERE were two who loved the maiden: one of 

them a chieftain, whose word was as the law 
over many miles of moor and forest; the other a 
mere hunter, born only that he might surrender 
all desires—even to the desire of living—at the 
will of men stronger or more sagacious. And the 
maiden hated the great chief; for the hunter was 
more to her than life itself. 

When the tidings came that the chief had chosen 
her for his consort, she had but one thought: to 
resist the irresistible, and continue faithful to him 
she had chosen to love. The night before, she had 
gathered from the demeanour of her parents that 
some great matter had befallen. They treated her 
with a new deference; and jested obscurely. In the 
morning her mother told her; and throughout the 
day the girl sat spinning with rude implements 
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before the low door of the hut, a passion of revolt 
at her heart. She did not speak. But when the 
night was almost fallen she put aside her work and 
went forth to the trysting-place among the stunted 
oaks which covered the slopes of the Carn Dhu. 

She sat silently upon a block of the grey moor- 
stone, her face bowed upon her hands; and presently 
her lover came to meet her. She was a creature 
magnificently tall and strong: a daughter of the 
wide waste-lands and the open air, unbowed as yet 
by labour in the scanty clearings where the yellow 
wheat was tilled. But the hunter was smail beyond 
the most of his fellows, and none too skilful in the 
chase. It was only when tired hunters gathered 
about the great fire at the day’s end, and there was 
need of some one to sing of what others did, that he 
became a man of some importance. Yet the girl 
loved him, and tock his least word for the law of 
her soul. 

The man came forth to greet her, a light song 
upon his lips; but when he had looked upon her face 
he too was silent. And in a few words she told him 
of the evil thing which had come upon them, and 
entreated him to devise some plan whereby they 
might escape. A feeling which might have grown 
into distrust came over her as she watched him and 
heard his ineffectual words. Beyond a doubt he 
loved her with all his strength; but he feared the 
great chief, and could find no counsel, but only 
lamentations, and passionate declarations of his 
love. 

The girl sat silent, a shadow as of the dark 
night of death upon her face; the stars came out 
above them. She seemed to be unconscious of his 
caresses ; and presently she arose, almost thrusting 
him from her. “ There is one thing left,” she said. 
“What life awaits us when we have passed from 
the light of sun and moon we know not. It 
may be that in the narrow house of the grave we 
are dead, even as the stones above us are dead. But 
in the grave we shall abide together, and it were 
better to be dust together than to live apart. We 
must die.” 

Once again her lover broke forth with declara- 
tions of his passion, and vain obloquies against the 
chief who had robbed them of their happiness. But 
the girl, standing with white face under a bare oak, 
repeated that which she had said: “ We must die 
together, since to live were to be parted.” 

And so, at last, the man consented. “ When 
the sun rises over the hills yonder,” said the girl, 
“TI will rid myself of life. Do thou die also in 
the selfsame moment, and come with me to discover 
what lies beyond. Call my name in the moment 
of death, and my soul shall seek thine, that we may 
go together.” 

Then they parted. In the morning the hunter 
watched for the rising of the sun. The sky turned 
from the hue of night to morning grey, and the 
larks soared; then the heavens were blue, and a 
light fleece of cloud shone rose-red in the West. 
And presently the radiance of the East grew 
stronger; a rim of gold appeared above the dark 
hills, and the man knew that the hour of his death 
was come. He listened—and suddenly it seemed 
to him that a voice shrilled over the hushed land 
calling his name. He staggered where he stood, 
and raised the knife of bronze to his breast. But it 
had pleased the gods to make him a coward. In 
the moment when he should have slain himself he 
flung the knife away from him, and fell forward 
in a swoon. 

Later, he recovered ; but the sun was now high 
in the heavens, and as he came to himself he heard 
a distant sound of wailing. The maiden had kept 
the faith which he had broken, casting herself from 
a high rock when the sun first rose in the East. 
They were conveying her body into the house of 
her father. 

From that time forth the hunter loathed the 
life for whose sake he had become forsworn. He 
would have slain himself had he not feared to meet 





her, now that she knew how great a coward he 
was. He neither ate nor drank ; the neighbourhood 
of his fellows was hateful to him. But presently, 
in the course of his wanderings, he met a little 
child, and asked many questions. And it was told 
him that the chief, who had loved the dead girl 
no less than himself had loved her, was resolved 
that she should have the burial of a chieftain’s wife. 
Even now they were building a great house of 
granite in which she should lie; and, when she had 
been laid in it, and the earth piled above, a man was 
to be slain to guard and serve her in the dark world 
which lies on the further side of death. 

Still the lover wandered alone in solitary places, 
touching neither food nor drink. But presently he 
heard that all the people were to be assembled, in 
order that the companion and slave of the dead 
girl—the man to be offered to the gods as the price 
of her felicity—might be chosen after the appointed 
fashion. He had gotten strength in these days of 
darkness. And at the time fixed he joined the 
crowd of his fellows, looking forward to death with 
a glad heart. 

The Druids had already kindled a huge fire of 
gorse and heather, mingled with the dead branches 
of trees, on the summit of the Carn Dhu. Already 
the night had fallen. And at a given word, when 
the flame rose highest, the company joined hands 
and formed a circle about the fire. The Druids 
stood aloof, clad in coarse linen and grey wolf-skins ; 
the hair shaven from their foreheads, and jagged 
into horrid teeth in the front ridge. And when 
the circle was complete, they began to chant a 
hymn of the old gods, while the people moved about 
the fire. 

At first they went slowly, knowing that death 
hovered above them, to fall swiftly upon him who 
should first break hands. And the golden flames 
showed white faces, and eyes filled with fear. But 
the hymn which the Druids chanted quickly made 
them drunken, as with the strong wine of the heather; 
and soon they ran about the flames, rushing in 
upon them at intervals with shouts and screamings, 
and themselves chanting the praises of their gods. 

The chief stood watching behind the group of the 
Druids. In his hand was a huge axe of green jade 
—a sacred thing, which had travelled in the course 
of centuries, and through many hands, out of Asia. 
And if ever a man lost his footing or staggered in 
the circling of the company, he grasped it more 
firmly, and seemed about to spring forward. 

But, suddenly, a great resolve which had been 
forming in the mind of the man who loved the dead 
girl moved him to action. He tore himself away 
from the ring, and, turning, faced the Druids and 
the man who watched and waited behind them. 

The chief dashed forward, raising the axe of 
green jade. But the hunter cried aloud, filling the 
vast night with the sound of the dead girl's name. 
“TIT come!” he cried, “I come!” And in that 
moment the axe fell, and he sprawled upon the 
ground, his skull cloven to the chin. The others 
fled horror-stricken into the night, leaving his body 
to the Druids, and to the chieftain who had slain 
him. But a voice came out of the darkness, from 
where the sea lay. And the name it called across 
the moor and the woodlands was the name of him 
who lay dead and bloody in the red light of the fire. 

H. D. Lowry. 








CIDER APPLES. 





‘NOME choose to worship in the church ; 
. Some choose to worship in the chapels ; 
But we will worship by ourselves 
In orchards full of cider apples. 


Who sends their blossom in the spring ? 
Who sets it in the summer weather ? 
Who ripens them at autumn time ? 

"Tis Him we'll worship all together ! 
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And they may mock us in the church ; 
And they may jeer us in the chapels ; 
But we will listen unto Him 
Who loads the trees with cider apples. 
C. W. DALMON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE New “TRISTRAM SHANDY.” 


Y which title (I regret if it has raised false hopes) 
no more is announced than a new edition of the 
old “ Tristram.” We are astrenuous generation, with 
a New Humour and “a number of interesting bi- 
products”; but a new “Tristram Shandy” stands 
not yet among ourachievements. So Mr. Henley has 
made the best of it and given us a new edition of the 
old one as the first of that series of English Classics 
which he is editing for Messrs. Methuen & Co. The 
scope and purpose of the series are sufficiently indi- 
cated by the following extract from the publishers’ 
advertisement :—“ The ordinary ‘cheap edition’ ap- 
pears to have served its purpose; the public has found 
out the artist-printer, and is now ready for some- 
thing better fashioned. This, then, is the moment for 
the issue of such a series as, while well within the 
reach of the average buyer, shall be at once an 
ornament on the shelf of him that owns ”—or borrows 
either, I take it—“and a delight to the eye of him 
that reads. The series will confine itself to no single 
period or department of literature. Poetry, fiction, 
drama, biography, autobiography, letters, essays— 
in all these fields is the material of many goodly 
volumes.” So much may be cheerfully allowed ; and 
when Mr. Henley goes on to announce as his printers 
Messrs. Constable, and as his first six numbers 
“Tristram Shandy,’ Congreve, Walton's Lives, 
Morier’s “ Hajji Baba,” Burns's Poems and Johnson's 
Lives, his case may be taken as proved. 


But the first question raised, in my case, by these 
two handsome volumes of “ Tristram,” with their 
shapely pages and fair type, happens to be an 
entirely selfish one. The confession is damaging : but 
the better I love a writer, the worse are the text and 
type that I endure for his sake. Did my means allow, 
no edition of the works of George Eliot should be too 
magnificent for me, and my Zolas should be each as 
tall as an atlas. But Walton I read in a grubby little 
edition of no value. My favourite copy of “The 
Cloister and the Hearth” has double columns and a 
paper cover—or, rather, it had a paper cover—and 
cost me sixpence. My “ Pickwick” is, indeed, one of 
the first edition, but in such a condition that once, 
when I tried to sell it for the purpose of buying 
a handsomer copy, the bookseller flatly refused to 
look at it: and for this I have come to thank him. 
The volumes of Dumas that my friends have failed to 
borrow would not fetch three shillings. And though 
I possess, or once possessed, an extremely fine “ Tris- 
tram,” with the famous blackened page and all, the 
copy that I readin must beabout the worstinthe world. 


It was printed at Leipzig by Baron Tauchnitz in 
1849—if, indeed, he was a baron at that date. And 
to say that in the year 1849 the Tauchnitz classics 
gave little promise of the baron’s subsequent feats 
in typography were to overstep the legitimate 
bounds of meiosis. For nineteen years the copy in 
question lay in a dingy little shop in Brussels, and 
made the most of its large opportunities of collecting 
dust, until the afternoon in 1888 when I entered and 
demanded it, using the French tongue.- The book- 
seller, waiving his advantage, and (so to speak) 
breaking a piece off his own sword, engaged me in 
English. I forget upon what precise terms the bar- 
gain was struck ; but they were such as to force me, 
in self-respect, to put a high value on the volume 
when I carried it off. And must it be thrown aside 
now for this new specimen of Mr. Henley’s taste and 
Messrs. Constable’s craft? That is the question to 
be considered here. 


The Tauchnitz copy is in one volume, and there- 





fore handier for packing; and there its manifest 
advantage begins and ends. All the rest may be 
reduced to that Sentiment upon which Mr. Charles 
Whibley bears so hardly in the Introduction he 
has written for the new book. Mr. Henley has kept 
his promise that his volumes should be “ at once an 
ornament on the shelf of him that owns and a 
delight to the eye of him that reads.” He has not, 
indeed, given us the blackened page—and, for a 
reason to be given, I regret it; but neither did the 
baron. I see no chance, unless it lie in quarrelling 
with Mr. Whibley’s Introduction. The baron, I 
may say, supplied no Introduction. 


Now Mr. Whibley’s Introduction, considered by 
itself, is an excellent piece of criticism. That it is 
forcibly and lucidly written needs not to be said. 
But I find the justice of it still more conspicuous. 
His position is neither that so unfairly, so cruelly 
taken up by Thackeray, who chose to exhibit the 
shortcomings of Sterne’s private life, and by them 
purge the emotions of a Philistine audience in St. 
James’s Hall; nor that of Allibone, who, writing for 
Heaven knows how many of Allibone’s maiden aunts, 
summed up Sterne thus: “ A standing reproach to the 
profession which he disgraced, grovelling in his 
tastes, indiscreet, if not licentious, in his habits, he 
lived unhonoured and died unlamented, save by 
those who found amusement in his wit or counten- 
ance in his immorality!” That Mr. Whibley 
loves Sterne less than I do I dare swear. I 
am equally sure that I can deny the justice of 
none of his conclusions—unless it be his confusion, 
now and again, of Sterne’s genuine sentiment with 
Sterne’s commoner sentimentality: for here Mr. 
Whibley’s notorious hatred of all sentiment carries 
him to excess, as when he says, “ Even the humour 
of My Uncle Toby is something degraded by the oft- 
quoted platitude: ‘Go, poor devil,’ says he, to an 
overgrown fly which had buzzed about his nose, 
‘get thee gone. Why should I hurt thee? This 
world surely is big enough to hold both thee and 
me.” That this passage has been over-quoted is no 
fault of Sterne’s. Of Uncle Toby, if of any man, it 
might have been predicted that “ he would not hurt 
a fly”"—it atones with the man’s whole character. 
And it destroys at least half the case against senti- 
mentality to confuse it thus with honest compassion 
and a natural mansuetude. 


But on the whole Mr. Whibley speaks with un- 
common justice. Sterne was a sentimentalist. Sterne 
is indecent by reason of his reticence—the more in- 
decent than Rabelais because he uses innuendo where 
Rabelais would have spoken out, and prints a dash 
where Rabelais would have plumped out with a 
coarse word and a laugh. Sterne is a convicted thief, 
without claim on our mercy. On a famous occasion 
Charles Reade drew a line between plagiarism and 
justifiable borrowing. To draw material from a 
heterogeneous work—to found, for instance, a play, 
Coriolanus, upon Plutarch’s Life—is justifiable: to 
take from a homogeneous work—to enrich your 
drama from another man’s drama—is plagiarism. 
But even on this loose interpretation of the law 
Sterne must be condemned; for in decking out 
“ Tristram” with feathers from the history of 
Gargantua he was stealing from a homogeneous 
work; nor can it be pleaded in extenuation 
that he improved on his originals, for his debt 
to Rabelais is a debt to a better man. I do 
not think much of Mr. Whibley’s instance of 
Servius Sulpicius’ letter. No doubt Sterne took 
his translation of it from Burton ; but the letter is a 
very famous one, and Burton's translation happens 
to be uncommonly good, and the borrowing of a 
good rendering without acknowledgment was not, as 
far as I know, then forbidden by custom. In any 
case, the whole passage is intended merely to lead 
up to the beautiful perplexity of My Uncle Toby. 
And that is Sterne’s own, and could never have been 
another man’s. “ After all,” says Mr. Whibley, “ all 
the best in Sterne is still Sterne’s own.” 
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No, I cannot deny the justice of any one of Mr. 
Whibley’s conclusions ; and that is the exact reason 
why I had rather study Mr. Whibley’s evidence, 
arguments, and conclusions in a volume of collected 
essays by Mr. Whibley, than in an Introduction to 
“Tristram Shandy.” Let us, in reading “Tristram 
Shandy,” take Sterne at his own valuation. He 
demands this; and, if only for the entertainment 
he provides, we owe it to him. There will be time 
enough afterwards to turn to the cold judgment 
of this or that critic, or to the evidence of this 
or that thief-taker. For the moment he claims to 
be heard without prejudice; he has genius enough 
to make it worth our while to listen without pre- 
judice; and the most lenient “appreciation” of his 
sins, if we read it beforehand, is bound to raise 
& prejudice and infect our enjoyment as we read. 
And, as a corollary of this demand, let us ask 
that he shall be allowed to present his book to us 
exactly as he chooses. Mr. Whibley says, “ He set 
out upon the road of authorship with a false ideal : 
‘Writing, said he, ‘when properly managed, is but 
a different name for conversation.’ It would be 
juster to assert that writing is never properly 
managed, unless it be removed from conversation as 
far as possible.” Very true; or, at least, very likely. 
But since Sterne jad this ideal, let us grant him full 
liberty to make his spoon or spoil his horn, and let 
us judge afterwards concerning the result. The 
blackened page and the empty pages are part of 
Sterne’s method. They may seem to us trick-work and 
foolery ; but, if we consider, they link on to his notion 
that writing is but a name for conversation ; they 
are included in his demand that in writing a book 
a man should be allowed to go cluttering away like 
hey-go mad. “You may take my word”—it is 
Sterne who speaks, and in his very first chapter— 
“that nine parts in ten of a man’s sense or his 
nonsense, his success and miscarriages in this world, 
depend upon their motions and activity, and the 
different tracks and trains you put them into, so 
that when they are once set going—whether right 
or wrong, ‘tis not a halfpenny matter—-away they 
go cluttering like hey-go mad; and by treading the 
same steps over and over again, they presently 
make a road of it, as plain and smooth as a garden 
walk, which, when once they are used to, the devil 
himself sometimes shall not be able to drive them 
off it.” 


This, at any rate, is Sterne’s own postulate. And 
I had rather judge him with all his faults after 
reading the book than be prepared beforehand to 
make allowances. He, I am sure, would have pre- 
ferred this too. He is obscene, to be sure. But who, 
pray, was ever the worse man for having read him ? 
He had his obvious and deplorable failings. But I 
never heard that he communicated them. Sheer 
pleasure he has communicated now for a hundred 
and fifty years. AT.Q@.C. 
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THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL TO-DAY. 


PHILOSOPHY AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. Being the 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Kdin- 
burgh, 1894. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor in the 
University of Berlin, Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood & Sons, 


)FLEIDERER is of all living German theologians 
the most widely known in England. He has been 

so largely translated that he may be said to have 
written more for English than German readers— 
indeed, three of his books were expressly and 
primarily prepared for English consumption; and 
he has, as a rule, been well translated, conspicuously 
so in this last instance. Dr. Hastie may almost be 
described as the joint author of these lectures, so 
much elasticity and natural ease has he managed to 





introduce into their style. But this influence in 
England has nothing correspondent to it in Ger- 
many; there the professor is somewhat passé, he 
represents a forsaken standpoint and a decayed 
school. He continues the old a priori and specu- 
lative criticism of Tiibingen, modified, indeed, by 
a freer and more scientific use of the psychological 
method. But the school of Ritschl, with its more 
rigorous historical spirit and its minuter and more 
analytic criticism, has superseded the school of Baur. 
Nothing, indeed, could be a greater contrast than 
these two schools. Baur construed early literature 
and history in the light of certain general ideas, so 
applying them as to fix dates and determine the 
sequence of events; but Ritschl rather ostentatiously 
despised interpretative ideas, whether those of theo- 
logy or philosophy, and set himself to the study of 
historical detail, the phenomena or events as they 
actually occurred. Baur saw in all particulars the 
operation of some general principle; but the one 
general principle in the school of Ritschl is the 
accurate knowledge of all particulars. Hence the 
school has been charged with agnosticism, with 
scepticism in dogma, with making the study of 
history an end in itself; but whatever truth may 
lie in these charges one thing is certain : it has reared 
a race of scholars to whom Pfleiderer’s adventurous 
a priorism and audacious neglect of the more 
rigorous critical studies is peculiarly offensive. In- 
deed, they hardly take his more special studies in 
the criticism of the New Testament seriously. His 
reading of a theological writer like Paul, where he 
has certain ascertained and fixed data, is always 
suggestive; but critical questions for him can scarcely 
be said to exist. Where the speculative interest 
enters, he is one of the most credulous and uncritical 
of men, distinguished by a marvellous faculty of 
believing without sufficient evidence, or of finding 
enough evidence of a kind to justify his belief. And 
so it happens that the German theologian most 
widely read in England has but a scant following 
in Germany. 

In this last work of his we have his familiar 
positions set forth clearly and popularly. The two 
volumes really represent two works: the first ex- 
hibits his philosophy of religion, the second his 
interpretation of Christianity; but they are quite 
distinct, have not been so worked together as to 
form a unity. His first volume is rather a theism 
than a philosophy of religion, very admirable if 
taken as the first, very inadequate if regarded as 
the second. In order to be this, it ought to be 
applied to the phenomena it has as a philosophy to 
explain; but no such application is attempted, not 
even as regards the great historical religion which 
is the theme of the second volume. As matters 
stand, the common title denoting a single work is 
singularly inaccurate and inappropriate, especially 
when viewed through Pfleiderer’s fundamental prin- 
ciples. He finds a revelation of God not only in 
the natural, but in the moral and religious order of 
the world. Yet this is an order that is anything 
but individual and abstract; it is common and con- 
crete, represented by the actual religions of man as 
they appear in history. If God be conceived as so 
related to Nature and man as to be the ground of 
their unity, of its knowability and of his knowledge, 
then He must be as organically related to man and 
his history ; in it He appears, through it He is to be 
understood—in other words, the religions which are 
the realisation of the idea immanent in man, are 
necessary to the interpretation of the God who 
lives in him and works through him. The philo- 
sophy of religion is not a philosophy of religious 
ideas, but of the religions of history; and of these 
as expressing and explicating the fundamental 
philosophical idea. Hence it is unscientific to pro- 
ceed under such a title as this, straight from the 
exposition of the theistic idea to the criticism of a 
single religion, with the view of reducing it to the 
level of the abstract and emaciated or inarticulated 
‘idea. The other historical religions ought to have 
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been looked at as well as this, and all studied in 
their origin and growth through the spirit of man 
as governed by the idea which it bears within it 
and must unfold. This would have made the book 
larger and richer, while it would have rendered 
impossible—because of the larger outlook—the 
meagre and pragmatic handling which here does 
service as an historical account and criticism of 
Christianity. 

In this criticism the points that challenge dis- 
cussion and difference are a multitude. We have 
the largest deductions without any adequate in- 
duction. We have a mythical theory; certain of 
the Evangelical histories are “regarded as sym- 
bolical legends which sprung up under the co-opera- 
tion of religious (dogmatic) ideas and Old Testament 
images in the unconsciously poetising fantasy of the 
oldest period of Christianity, and—like all uncon- 
scious legendary poesy—were believed as true his- 
tory;” but this dissolution of the history is in- 
significant without a scientific criticism of the 
literature. And such a criticism is here conspicuous 
by its absence. There is nothing so easy as to 
resolve history into mythology, and the more re- 
markable the history the easier is the resolution 
(Alexander the Great, Napoleon, even John Henry 
Newman and the Catholic Revival have been made 
out to be mythical); but before it can mean any- 
thing the literature which describes the history 
must be proved late enough to allow the mythical 
faculty free scope and full opportunity for its work. 
“In these images ” (i.e., histories) “ of a pious imagina- 
tion,” Dr. Pfleiderer says, “ the mass of the Christian 
communities possessed their epic representation of 
Christ ;” but what, on his own showing, are the 
conditions necessary to the being of the epic? 
There must be an awakened imagination, the apo- 
theosis of the person that awakened it, the rise and 
growth of dogmatic ideas, the transference of them 
to the person, the re-reading and re-interpretation 
of the whole extensive literature of the Old Testa- 
ment in their light, a sufficient fading of the his- 
torical memory and the tradition which embalms it, 
to allow the symbolism to be taken for history. 
Dr. Pfleiderer says that probably the tradition did 
not begin to be fixed in writing “before the year 
70 A.D.” But if it began then, has he obtained time 
enough for his stupendous theogonic or apotheo- 
sistic process? The 70 does not mean 70 after 
the life and death, but at the very most 40; and 
forty years were but a brief moment in the ex- 
perience of an Oriental race, where memories were 
long, and traditions sacredly guarded, and apotheosis 
unknown, to say nothing of the absence of anything 
that can be called epical in literature. But this is 
not the whole case. These forty years must be re- 
duced by more than one half. The Gospels are 
not our oldest Christian literature; certain Pauline 
epistles which even Dr. Pfleiderer regards as 
authentic, are; and they bring us at least twenty 
years nearer the events than the date allowed for 
the oldest written tradition. Now, it is criticism of 
the most feeble and superficial order to say, all we 
can learn from Paul as to the personal history of 
Christ are the records of his own belief in the 
institution of the Supper, the Death, and the Resur- 
rection. Even if this were all, how much we have 
learned! It means that not only in the year 58 A.D. 
these things were believed by a man who had 
suffered much because of his belief, but that about 
twenty years earlier he had found these things so 
believed in Jerusalem that men because of them 
had been willing to endure persecution and even 
death, nay, and had so endured as to overcome the 
opposition and unbelief of Paul himself. And what 
did these events signify as to the person of whom 
they were believed? Certainly this much: that 
within two or three years of His death He was 
arrayed in those very attributes the mythical 
process is invoked to create. There is no more 
pitiful makeshift in the whole realm of historical 
conjecture than the one which seeks to explain 








Paul and break the force of his testimony by 
resolving his beliefs into the vision and dreams of an 
epileptic ; as if when this were done he himself and 
his work in the founding of Christianity were not 
made a thousand times more remarkable. Neurosis 
and neurotic states may be wonderful things; but 
they do not create religions, revolutionise the world, 
and govern history. 

Our criticism has concerned itself with general, 
though also fundamental, points. To have entered 
into detail would have carried us much beyond our 
space. But, we may say, it would be hard to write 
anything on so vital a subject as the criticism of 
the Gospels more unsatisfactory than we have here. 
Pfleiderer, of course, abandons Baur’s chronological 
order of their composition, and in consequence his 
mode of characterising them. Matthew, in ceasing 
to be the oldest and becoming “ the youngest of the 
synoptic Gospels,” has had his character changed to 
suit his date. Some of the features that used to be 
predicated of Mark are now given to Matthew, and 
certain of Matthew's are transferred to Mark. But 
the conveyance is not quite complete, and so some 
curious inconsistencies appear. Thus Matthew is 
made on one page to hold as his “ fundamental view 
of Christianising, the Catholic,’ and so to represent, 
as Mark once did, “the neutral unity and the ad- 
vanced consciousness of the universal or Catholie 
Church ;” while on the very next page the older 
view reappears in the recognition of its “Jewish 
narrowness” and statement as to “the exclusive 
mission of Jesus to the lost sheep of Israel.” We 
have space for no more, and shall only add, the book 
states in popular form the author's general philo- 
sophic principles, and exhibits his historical method 
and his conclusions as to early and essential 
Christianity ; but in such a case the conclusions 
derive all their worth from the validity of the 
process by which they are reached, And this 
validity, it seems to us, is here the very thing most 
distinctly absent. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
SoctaL ENGLAND. By Various Writers. Edited by H. D, 
Traill, D.C.L. Vol. I.—From the Accession of Edward I. 


to the Death of Henry VII. London, Paris and Melbourne : 
Cassell & Co. 


SoME months ago we were able to give a cordial 
welcome to the first volume of the important work 
in which Mr. Trail), with the help of a very com- 
petent staff of specialist contributors, sought to tell 
the social history of England in a way that united 
fulness of detail with a popular presentation of the 
facts. We pointed out the extreme difficulties in- 
volved in the way of writing a history when every 
few pages witnessed a change of writer and of sub- 
ject; and, though we found that, on the whole, the 
editor had dexterously succeeded in overcoming these 
difficulties, we could not but discover cases where 
the execution or the editing left something to seek. 
Though the book was good as a whole, there were 
some contributors hardly up to the level of their 
colleagues, and the editor had not always exercised 
sufficient vigilance in harmonising conflicting state- 
ments and dovetailing the articles of the various 
contributors. We are glad to be able to say that, 
while the second volume, which is now before us, 
shows no falling-off in the strong points of its pre- 
decessor, there is distinct progress in the ways in 
which the previous instalment was most frequently 
found slightly deficient, The individual articles are 
quite as good as they were in the first volume. One 
or two of the better writers have ceased to contribute, 
but some admirable new recruits have been enlisted, 
while the weaker contributors have quietly dis- 
appeared. In this big volume of over 500 pages there 
are no articles that can be taken great exception to, 
unless, perhaps, it be the anonymous account of 
“Social Life,’ where our historical feeling is still 
shocked by a writer who thinks that the best way 
of describing thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
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society is by copying out long passages of six- 
teenth-century compilers like Holinshed and Stow, 
who, when he refers to an original source, quotes 
“ Matthew of Westminster,” and, instead of refer- 
ring directly to books like Trivet or the Dunstable 
Annals, can only apparently use such easily accessible 
works through the medium of his Elizabethan guides. 
Of course, there are still differences between article 
and article. At one end of the scale we have the 
admirable and original articles of Professor Maitland 
on our legal history, the extremely well-written and 
lucid summaries of the stock facts contributed by 
Mr. A. L. Smith, Mr. R. L. Poole’s scholarly and clear, 
but rather neutral-coloured, account of Wycliffe, Mr. 
Oman’s excellent digests of military history, Dr. 
Creighton’s interesting and not too technical surveys 
of plagues and pestilences, and Mr. Duff's precise and 
accurate summary of the history of our early presses. 
Then comes a series of able and valuable articles, 
whose execution, however, is marred by some distinct 
flaws. Among these we might place Mr. Hughes’ 
architectural articles, if only their writer had not 
presupposed quite so much knowledge of archi- 
tectural technicalities on the part of his readers, 
had always kept himself quite up to date, and had 
done a little more justice to the great Perpendicu- 
lar churches of the fifteenth century; though this 
latter deficiency is admirably supplied by some very 
appreciative and well-put sentences in one of the 
ecclesiastical articles of the Rev.W.H. Hutton. And 
similar reasons make us find a good deal wanting in 
the extremely scholarly, and even learned, articles 
on language and literature by Dr. H. Frank Heath, 
whose German erudition and knowledge of metrical 
technicalities seem to obscure very largely his sense 
of proportion and power of meeting the wants of 
unlearned readers. Why tell us, in a book meant for 
the great public, that a poem is written in “rime 
couée (or tail rime)” with no further explanation ? 
Will the reader who is interested in knowing 
what Kaluza, Skeat, Lounsbury, Kittredge, Ten 
Brink, Lindner, and Pollard think as to the 
Chaucerian authorship of the translation of the 
“Roman de la Rose” turn to a book of this sort ? 
On the other hand, we may praise Mr. Heath's 
account of the genesis of our standard English as 
quite clear and almost free from pedantry. Not in 
every respect satisfactory are the able but rather 
rhapsodical and not very adequate articles of Mr. 
Owen Edwards on Welsh history. Mr. Edwards 
does harm to the memory of that really remarkable 
man, Owen Glendower, when he tells us how Owen 
“stands head and shoulders above the warriors and 
statesmen of that iron time.” The later stages of 
Glendower’s gallant struggle are rather obscured, 
and Mr. Edwards practically suggests that the 
hunted fugitive, who, after 1409 or thereabouts, 
could barely keep his freedom on the hills, ruled 
Wales till his death. “From this time (1409) to 
Glendower's death in 1415 the Welsh prince main- 
tained his independence in the old Wales of Lly- 
welyn, though he was never allowed to remain in 
perfect peace” (pp. 286-7). Again, it is quite con- 
trary to the facts to say that “after the death of 
Glendower, Wales takes a new attitude to England. 
Hitherto it had struggled for independence, now it 
begins to unite with some English party.” Mr. 
Edwards surely knows that the thirteenth-century 
struggles of Wales for independence were only made 
possible by the fact that the Welsh prince was always 
the ally of some English party—the party, for in- 
stance, that fought for Magna Carta, and the party 
that fought with Montfort against Henry III. 
Again, on p. 17, the capture of Eleanor Montfort 
is, by implication, put back nearly ten years too 
early; and on p. 18 a meagre and unsatisfactory 
summary of the wars of Edward I. against Lly- 
welyn misdates the first campaign by three years, 
and slurs over or misstates some of the chief episodes 
of the second. We do not care so much for Mr. 
Beazley’s “ Religion in England,” as for his articles 
on the navigators, and think he might have re- 





frained from retailing the monstrous charges brought 
by greedy kings against the unlucky Templars with 
every appearance of believing them because they 
were “proved” by many witnesses. Mr. Blakiston’s 
articles on the Universities also strike us as some- 
what inadequate, while parts of Mr. Fletcher’s con- 
tributions on town life are unnecessarily colloquial 
in style. But there are no really bad articles; even 
the weakest ones tell us a great deal, and the 
majority are in all important respects satisfactory. 

The editing of this volume has greatly improved. 
There is no great change in method, but the work 
on the old lines is distinctly more carefully carried 
out. There are hardly any of the glaring diver- 
gencies of opinion and standpoint that marked the 
earlier volume. There is very little repetition, though 
even now we find two independent accounts of 
the origin of the “ sovereign” and the “shilling” as 
coins, and a few similar redundancies. But there 
are a good many references inserted from one article 
to another in places where, we suspect, the editorial 
shears have been usefully and judiciously employed. 
We wish that Mr. Traill had gone a little further. 
Had the four chapters of the book been run into 
two, and had the articles of the contributors been 
reduced in number and lengthened in size, the 
book would have been better and more con- 
secutive reading. A similar increase of editorial 
vigilance might have made the useful sections on 
the “authorities” more uniform and more instruc- 
tive. As it is, we have to contrast the extremely 
full and adequate bibliographies on literature, 
language, commerce and trade with the rather 
slight note on the “reign of Edward L.,” which 
refers us to the inevitable “Matthew of West- 
minster,” suggests’ that the Statute-Book and the 
Foedera are “picturesque,” and thinks Burton's 
History of Scotland is “impartial.” In the same 
way the editor should have checked the careless- 
ness which led the writer of the section on the 
authorities for the history of Wales to confine him- 
-self almost altogether to authorities whose narration 
comes to an end before the period 1274, at which 
the section in question is supposed to begin. But, 
though we mention these points, we do not wish to 
lay any too great stress on them. The first volume 
of “Social England” was in substance a good book. 
The second volume is better, and more of a unity 
than the first. If the third volume is as much 
better than the second as the second is better than 
the first, a decidedly high standard will have been 
reached ; and nothing but a little further increase 
of editorial vigilance seems necessary to attain that 
end. “Social England” is a really useful addition 
to our popular historical literature. Few books 
contain so great a mass of accurate and novel 
facts, clearly and ably put, and presented in 
an attractive form. The fact that the study of 
social history is in its infancy makes the under- 
taking all the more difficult ; and the encyclopedic 
method adopted, though causing the work to be more 
rapidly completed, has, as we have seen, special 
difficulties of its own. On the whole, then, while 
exhorting the editor of “Social England” not to 
relax his efforts, we cannot do better than advise 
all who really take an interest in the past history 
of our nation to buy and read this useful and 
entertaining book. 





A NEBULAR PORT. 


CoNFESSIONS OF A Poet. By F. Harald Williams. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, in a very naive preface, explains 
that a former book of his was a failure, partly 
because of its encyclopedic bulk, “which quite 
exasperated some reviewers, though it contained the 
labours of twenty-five years.” Happily, that book 
never came our way : the present one, which embodies 
the thoughts and feelings of only three or four years, 
contains about five hundred closely printed pages, 
making nearly twenty thousand lines. “The ordinary 
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running reviewer,’ says Mr. Williams pontifically, 
“lacks the leisure or the inclination to pronounce 
proper judgment.” The ability is granted, ap- 
parently; so we have snatched the leisure and 
compelled the inclination. Before giving an account 
of Mr. Williams’s “ Confessions,” it is impossible to 
refrain from another quotation from the preface. 
“ Editors,” says Mr. Williams, “should remember 
that there are numbers of leisured ladies and gentle- 
men who would do notices of books just to employ 
themselves.” Is there any editor who would not 
give a good deal just for once to be under the 
necessity of recalling this fact? “One or two re- 
viewers are quite inadequate forany journal.” Here 
is news! But, indeed, you will find the Whole Duty 
of Editors and Critics in Mr. Williams’s preface. 

It is not long before the “ ordinary running re- 
viewer” detects that Mr. Williams is not by any 
means the “ ordinary running rhymester.” Our first 
quotation shall be from page 16. Before it are six 
hundred lines—a haze of words, with suggestive 
notes, points of satire, touches of imagination, gram- 
matical and well-rhymed, but without form and 
void. 

“T am sick of titled sinners, 

Fair and forty and so tough, 
And the endless round of dinners, 
Where I never get enough; 
The dull compliment or question 

Which, alas ! I know too well; 
The champagne and indigestion, 
With its prophecies of hell; 
Ah, I hate the trim hypocrisy, 
Veiled in simperings and am 
And I sigh for rude Democracy, 
With her broad and buxom grace.” 


Here it is all in deliquium; and the resolution into 
lixivious humours has been going on through the 
thirteen pages between the two quotations. It is 
not all one poem; but the pieces have evidently been 
written hard after each other, day after day, until 
the author loses grip of everything, and imagines 
that he has to dine on titled sinners, and that there 
aren't enough for a meal. 

You read on and on, wondering at the facile verse, 
the constant evidences of intellect and imagination, 
and the ever-recurring deliquium. Then suddenly 
you come, at the end of the first section, on “ The 
Poet’s Euthanasia,” and you want to know why a 
man who could build so compact and lofty a rhyme 
should have bothered you with his lixivious 
humours. 

And that is the history of every section, 
with the exception of the last, which is a col- 
lection of quatrains, etc., of no merit. Track- 
less deserts of verse spread out before the aching 
sense, with rare springs and palm trees. The ordi- 
nary or extraordinary reviewer, tired and irritated, 
begins to agree with Mr. Williams, that “ one or two 
reviewers are quite inadequate,” and is tempted to 
implore the editor to turn on the whole staff, 
printer's devil and all, in regular fatigue parties, to 
work at the nine sections of this unspeakable book. 

But we wish to take leave of Mr. Williams 
pleasantly. His work is nebular. In amorphous 
shimmering reaches appear occasional nuclei—stars 
in the making, or chips of ruined planets. His 
sincerity and his high purpose are beyond question; 
it is a pity his prolixity is incorrigible. The reader 
will hardly believe that a man of whom such hard 
things must be said could have written the following 
of the poet awaiting death :— 


“I feel no fear. My unimprisoned mind 
Did always dwell in other realms, and sweep 
Without the bounds of this unquiet sleep, 
And gathered in its hospitable arms 
The solemn beauty or the secret charms 
Of every sphere. Death is no foe to fly 
When I have lived so in eternity, 
And trodden its dim courts and made them one 
With the sweet work this loving heart hath done; 
And here is nothing strange, and the dark end 
But the veiled kiss of a familiar friend.” 





THE LAST OF M. TAINE. 


THe Mopern Rferme. By H. A. Taine. Vol. Il, London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


THE earlier five French volumes of “Le Régime 
Moderne” came out between 1879 and 1890, and 
the last—of which portions were published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and which was unfinished 
at Taine’s demise last year—is the volume now 
before us. And, indeed, death thus disburdened us 
of yet another, a seventh volume, projected as a 
summing-up—* Le Milieu Moderne.” 

Taine died of exhaustion, worn out at sixty-five. 
Entering the difficult Ecole Normale in 1848 at the 
age of twenty, at the top of the list, he came out 
first also at the final examination. It is no figure of 
speech to say that his brain was in perpetual action, 
in unintermitted vibration of an acute kind, during 
all the rest of his laborious life. But, as accountants 
do in factory bookkeeping, we must strike off in the 
latter years—just when he was getting through this 
heavy task of the “ Origins of Contemporary France” 
—a considerable percentage for “ depreciation ;’ and 
in many passages of this volume he may be patently 
observed as failing or senile. A siccity or disintegra- 
tion of the brain tissue constantly suggests itself— 
even a sort of forecast of the rigor mortis. Here, 
nevertheless, the mechanical habits of his method 
bear him along, though in shackles, as it were. He 
never gives his restless way of minute thinking— 
nor his reader—a moment’s pause or repose. It 
is almost all provoking tapping-away tick-tack at 
multifarious petty detail, until the attention is dis- 
traught, addled out of the power of calm reflection. 
Positivist and pessimist, his acrid analysis of what 
he touched excites a tart sort of reaction in the 
reader, like biting eternally into crab-apples. Alge- 
braic, formulistic, diagrammatic even, in all his later 
production, his head had shaped itself into some 
polyhedron rather than a human brain-pan. And 
Taine was utterly unpractical. He worked as 
some Laputan recluse, or a calculating machine 
filled full of cranks; but, as the preface to this 
volume says, when his opinion was asked about 
any particular reform, he generally declined giving 
one. 

The era of his real influence on the then rising 
French generation was in and about 1870, when 
Victor Cousin’s star was setting, and an effete mock- 
imperial régime was dissolving away before the 
tempests of revolution and civil war. His “ Opinions 
of Frédéric-Thomas Graindorge ” (not without their 
leverage on our late Mr. Matthew Arnold) had 
appeared in Za Vie Parisienne in and before 1867, 
and his two big volumes “ De I'Intelligence ” (limited) 
came out in the year we point to—1870. Taine was 
thus undeniably a considerable factor in the framing 
of the opinions of many educated Frenchmen who 
now reckon from forty to fifty years of age, and 
they, too, are in the main positivists and pessimists. 
M. Emile Zola owns that it was solely Taine who 
influenced him onwards from the time he was twenty- 
five. Darwin and Herbert Spencer have put their 
mark upon France since then, and have all but 
blotted out the scholastic Taine. M. le Comte 
d’Hérisson, in his quite recent Memoir of Napoleon’s 
secretary, Baron Mounier, finds it advisable to protest 
he is no disciple of Taine’s, “ for I do not, as he did, 
put historical documents to the use of a precon- 
ceived thesis.” 

And, indeed, there need be little doubt that the 
present significant boom in Napoleonic French 
literature is in part a spontaneous revulsion against 
Taine’s unmeasured violence of embittered and sus- 
tained attack on every single thing, big or little, 
achieved or attempted by that great natural force 
which was named Napoleon Bonaparte. To this 
swing-back we owe quite a body of recent books 
and magazine articles—such as M. Lévy’s “ Private 
Life of Napoleon,” and Baron de Méneval’s “ Me- 
moirs,” together with the resuscitated popularity 
of the “ Memorial of St. Helena,” and of Reederer’s 
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and the Due de Rovigo’s “ Memoirs"; besides such 
successful plays as Madame Sans-Géne and Na- 
poléon : Epopée Nationale. 

The chief value of this volume under notice lies 
in the minute analysis and criticism of the French 
educational machine ; though here, again, Taine not 
alone attacks the system en bloc, but also every item 
of its detail, indiscriminately and with equal viru- 
lence; which is absurd, for there is good in every- 
thing, and he defeats himself by this headlong and 
unsparing abuse. Nor does he ever even adumbrate 
a remedy, save (indirectly) where he praises the 
English public school system. The late Maxime du 
Camp's arraignment in his “ Souvenirs ” carries more 
weight, and Balzac’s in “ Louis Lambert,” which M. 
Taine does not cite, was perhaps the strongest of all. 
Alfred de Vigny and Alfred de Musset (nigh sixty 
years ago), George Sand, and Jules Vallés are a mere 
few of those who have attacked the monastic im- 
prisonment, the girls’-schoolish rules, the strict 
military uniform and discipline, the hot-house forcing, 
official cram, and perpetual espial of the utterly un- 
natural, unwholesome, governmental great barracks 
that are labelled Colléges and Lycées. Every French 
boy must now go in as raw material, during child- 
hood, at one end of this State educational mechanism, 
and when he comes out, long years afterwards, at 
the other end, he might be stamped: “ Machine-made 
in France; warranted according to pattern.” 

Two other points of current scholastic debate in 
France are here also touched. A strong and growing 
party wants to allow the medical student to get his 
M.D. without having first to take a classical degree. 
This recalls Napoleon’s view: “I place more con- 
fidence in a doctor who has not plodded at the exact 
sciences ; that was why I preferred Corvisart to Hallé; 
Hallé is a member of the Institut, and Corvisart 
does not know what two equal triangles may mean.” 
The other question, now rife in the Revues and 
the daily journals, is the teaching of philosophy to 
the hobbledehoy. In the face of the old saying that 
all great metaphysicians were small men, Taine flew 
out against the “ injection into minds of sixteen of a 
metaphysical muddle as cumbersome as the scholasti- 
cism of the fourteenth century, terribly indigestible 
and unhealthy for the novice.” In despite of the 
champion of the hour, M. Vandérem, anyone who 
has been following the French philosophical publica- 
tions and lectures of recent years must be struck with 
the justness of Taine’s one word for them: “ muddle.” 
The strictly limited range of their speculations might 
be illustrated from one of Baedeker’s guide-books, 
which, with unconscious sneer, describes the 
Philosophen-Weg at Heidelberg as “a _ beautiful 
walk, extending two miles.” 

We fear to speak of the utter badness of this 
English translation. Hereis a typical passage, which 
looks like a competition-puzzle in some penny 
weekly :— 


Through this surcharge of instruction, the greater the sur- 
charge of examinations: was it well to “assign to the grades” 
that the State exacts, and confer “ more science than in the past, 
which is what was everywhere done where it seemed necessary.” 
Naturally, and through contagion, the obligation of possessing 
more knowledge descended to secondary instruction (p. 256). 


And this stuff is printed in New York, to be sold 
in England. 


ADDISCOMBE. 


ADDISCOMBE: ITs HEROES AND Men or Nore. By 
Colonel H. M. Vibart. With an Introduction by Lord 
Roberts. Westminster: Constable & Co. 


COLONEL VIBART has produced a splendid monument 
of the old college of which he was a pupil. His book 
is distinguished by the good printing and binding 
and the lavish illustration to which we are now 
accustomed in regimental histories. If one marvels 
how he managed to write seven hundred pages 
about a college which only existed for fifty years, 
and seldom contained at one time as many as two 





hundred cadets, the mystery is explained by the 
sub-title. The book is not merely a history of 
Addiscombe, but is also a biographical dictionary of 
all the distinguished men who were in any way con- 
nected with Addiscombe. Occasionally he casts his 
net a little too wide. Sir George Pollock, for instance, 
was not an Addiscombe man; but a medal, called the 
Pollock Medal, was provided out of funds subscribed 
in commemoration of his Afghan campaign, to be 
presented to the most distinguished cadet of each 
outgoing term. Colonel Vibart thinks this a good 
enough peg on which to hang a biography of the 
hero of the Afghan War, which fills eighteen of his 
not inconsiderable pages. Thackeray's step-father 
was head of Addiscombe, and he spent the vacations 
of two years there ; but does this render relevant all 
that Colonel Vibart has to say about Thackeray ? 
These lapses are, however, pardonable. The author 
seizes on the slightest pretext to claim men of dis- 
tinction for Addiscombe, in the same spirit of 
friendly rivalry which causes complications as to 
the qualifications of some county cricketers. And 
though he is a little garrulous in his recollection of 
boyish freaks at the school itself, his military bio- 
graphies are models of detailed accuracy, restraint, 
and lucidity ; and when he passes on to recount the 
services of a man like “Evergreen” Montgomery, 
who sank into a civil career, he is _ brevity 
itself. 

As a whole the book is, as Lord Roberts says, 
pleasantly written, and teaches some useful lessons 
about military education. Addiscombe Place, near 
Croydon, a mansion built by Evelyn's son-in-law, 
decorated by Thornhill, and illuminated by the revels 
of Pitt and Charles Jenkinson, was purchased in 1809 
by the East India Company as a place of education 
for officers intended for the scientific branches of the 
Company’s service. It was afterwards enlarged for 
the accommodation of infantry cadets as well. At 
all times commissions in the Company's forces were 
also obtainable by direct appointment or by exchange 
from British regiments; but Addiscombe was, until 
the transfer of the Company’s dominions to the 
Queen, the main source from which the Company’s 
officers were drawn. In the services which they 
rendered in the field the Addiscombe men excelled 
—in proportion to their numbers, if not absolutely— 
the officers trained at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
Henry Lawrence, Lord Napier of Magdala, Eldred 
Pottinger, Yule, Richard Strachey, Olpherts, Robert 
Montgomery, Sir George Chesney, and Lord Roberts, 
to name but a few of them, were men of whom any 
college might have been proud; and in general level 
of average work it will hardly be denied that the 
Addiscombe men proved more efficient than the 
men who entered the army in other ways. It 
is interesting to try to trace, through Colonel 
Vibart’s narrative, the causes of this superiority. 
The Addiscombe professors probably got, on the 
whole, better average material than goes to Sand- 
hurst. The rich idle boy was eliminated partly by 
the rules and partly by the nature of things. The 
food was coarse and poor; but so, for that matter, 
was the food at Eton. The annual payment made 
by the cadet’s parents was first fixed at £30, and, 
though it was raised in subsequent years, never at- 
tained anything like the level of the fees payable at 
Sandhurst by the son of a civilian. Pocket money 
was at first limited to ten shillings a term, and 
other strict sumptuary regulations were enforced. 
The age of entrance was fourteen to sixteen and a 
half, and the term of residence two years. It was 
therefore possible for the parent to get his son into 
a service where the pay was at once sufficient for 
ordinary requirements, at an age when nowadays 
the boy would be just ready to go to a crammer’s, 
and at less expense for his whole education than a 
crammer’s charges for a single year. Henry Lawrence 
got his commission in the Artillery at the age of 
sixteen. Thus, in spite of the limitation of favour, 
the Indian army was more readily open to poor boys 
then than it isnow. The need of interest was a barrier 
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in the way of some poor boys, but the cost of 
Sandhurst is a barrier in the way of all. Quite 
apart from the matter of cost, no boy with large 
private means or expectations was likely to prefer 
the Indian to the home service. Thus there came 
to Addiscombe only boys with every inducement to 
work, who had determined to devote themselves to 
a laborious service in a distant country. Many of 
them had been born with the colours, and had 
already undergone the lonely childhood which Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has so well described as the 
customary lot of Anglo-Indian children. It is not 
surprising that such a method of selection secured 
a stock of young men possessing no common degree 
of self-reliance. 

Colonel Vibart’s account of the college life makes 
us fancy that the method of selection had more to 
do with the success of Addiscombe than the system 
of teaching or even the character of the teachers. 
Seen through the mists of many years, the professors 
all seem to him very good fellows, but most of them 
had had no previous teaching experience, and were 
conspicuously unable to keep order in their class 
rooms. The mathematical professors were all 
wranglers, but the tricks played upon those poor 
wranglers were, in an expressive Americanism, 
“something cruel.” There were Hindustani pro- 
fessors who had never been to India. One professor 
of fortification had been in the navy; another had 
never been in either service. Sergeants, used as 
spies, did not improve the discipline or sense of 
honour of the cadets, though Colonel Vibart, anxious 
to put the best face on things, explains that it 
improved their health, for as the sergeants kept a 
watch on all public-houses near at hand, they had to 
go two miles at a double in order to evade the 
College rules against drinking. But some of the 
professors were really distinguished men, and 
the occasional skylarking was only a _ reaction 
against the general strictness of rule. As Lord 
Roberts says: “It was a rough-and-ready sort 
of school, but the strict discipline and continuous 
work and study enforced there were good training.” 
The classics, by-the-way, were horribly neglected. 
While mathematics counted 150 marks, Hindustani 
80,and French 40, Latin was insulted with a beggarly 
20, and Greek was left out altogether. It is, perhaps, 
not surprising that John Company’s officers, who had 
neither learnt classics nor bought their commissions, 
were sometimes a little hardly treated by society 
novelists before the Mutiny. After the Mutiny no 
one dared to say much against them. 





FICTION. 


THe GREEN CARNATION, (Pioneer Series.) 
Heinemann. 

Tue KINDNESS OF THE CELESTIAL, AND OTHER STORIES, 
By Barry Pain. London: Henry & Co. 

THe JvustTiricaTiON OF ANDREW LEBRUN. By Frank 
Barrett. London : William Heinemann. 


“Tue Green Carnation” is, upon the whole, the 
most impudent work of fiction we have ever met 
with. That it is clever and, to a certain extent, 
amusing, is not to be denied.’ Its cleverness is, 
indeed, somewhat forced, for even the well-known 
person who has unmistakably stood as the model of 
the chief talker in this volume is not always brilliant 
and epigrammatic, as is his double, Mr. Amarinth. 
But if the cleverness of the book is on this ground 
open to doubt, its impudence is flagrant and 
unabashed. A score of living persons are intro- 
duced into its pages without excuse, and their 
characteristics discussed with a freedom that might 
easily lead to the invoking of the law of libel. This 
will, doubtless, be one of the attractions of “The 
Green Carnation” to a certain class of readers, 
but the vulgarity and bad taste of the thing will 
seem to all fair-minded people to be execrable. 
Of story there is none to speak of. Lady Locke, a 
rich young widow, comes to England from India, 


London : 








where her married life had been spent, and her 
cousin, Mrs. Windsor, proceeds to initiate her into 
London society of a certain class. The two principal 
figures in that society, if we may judge by “The 
Green Carnation,” are Mr. Amarinth, the notorious 
inventor of that flower, and his wretched little 
satellite, the brainless Lord Reginald Hastings. If 
anybody wishes to know what manner of man Mr. 
Amarinth is, he has only to open this volume at 
random and read any of the speeches attributed to 
that person. Here is one which will pass as well as 
any other as a sample of the dish served up in “ The 
Green Carnation.” Mr. Amarinth is discussing with 
—_ Reggie the latter’s projected proposal to Lady 
ocke :— 


“One owes everything to oneself, and I also owe a great deal 
to other people—a great deal that I hope to live long enough 
never to repay. A debt of honour is one of the finest things in 
the world. ‘The very name recalls a speech out of ‘Guy Living- 
stone.” By the way, I sometimes wish that I had been born 
smart, as he was. I should have pleased Miss Rhoda Broughton, 
and she is so deliciously prosaic. Is she not the woman who 
said that she was always inspired to a pun by the eight of a 
cancer hospital? Or am I thinking of Helen Mathers? I can 
never tell them apart; their lack of style is so marvellously 
similar. Why do women always write in the present tense, 
Reggie? Is it because they have no past? To go about with- 
out a past must be like going about without one’s trousers, I 
should feel positively indecent. ... . My wife proposed to me, 
and I refused her. Then she went and put up some things 
ealled banns, I believe. Afterwards she sent me a white waist- 
coat in a brown paper parcel, and told me to meet her at a certain 
church on a certain day. I declined. She came in a hired 
carriage—a thing like a large, deep bath, with two enormously 
fat, particoloured horses—to fetch me. To avoid a scene, I went 
with her, and I understand that we were married. But the 
colour of the window behind the altar was so atrocious, and the 
design—of Heriodias carrying about the head of John the 
Baptist on a dish—so inartistically true to life, that I could 
not possibly attend to the service.” 


We do not dispute the cleverness of this any 
more than its offensiveness; but we doubt whether 
sane men and women will care for two hundred 
pages of it straight on end. If they do, they can 
try “ The Green Carnation.” 

The collection of short stories by Mr. Barry Pain, 
now reprinted in volume form under the title of 
“The Kindness of the Celestial,” will probably be 
familiar to many of our readers, who will remember 
their previous appearance in various magazines. 
The merits of these engaging little stories distinctly 
suffice to warrant their republication, and the 
present volume will secure a hearty welcome from Mr, 
Barry Pain’s many Admirers. Professed humorist 
as he is, his merrymaking is never of that drearily 
mechanical kind which is possibly the true cause of 
our modern melancholia. The effervescent flow of 
his gaiety is spontaneous, buoyant, and delicately 
satirical. The first story in the book is, in its way, 
inimitably told; for in revealing the true inwardness 
of boy nature, Mr. Barry Pain is at his best, and 
“The Kindness of the Celestial” is a delightful 
sketch of schoolboy ethics. The next story, “ De- 
tected Culprits,” again deals with school life, and 
is again delightfully whimsical and human. In the 
cockney tale, “Me and Arthur,” the author shows 
very cleverly his perception of lower middle-class 
manners and customs. But he is, perhaps, at his 
happiest in the set of papers called “The Seven 
Delights.” Here the cockney bourgeois is once more 
laid under contribution for his views on “ The Delight 
of Dying Romantically,” with a result that is emi- 
nently entertaining. Mr. Barry Pain’s style is 
admirable, and his humour so unfailingly light and 
pungent, that we counsel our readers to divert them- 
selves forthwith by procuring and perusing this 
charming little volume. 

If a good plot, spirited action, clever intrigue, and 
a very decided dash of the supernatural, can make a 
story interesting, then.‘ The Justification of Andrew 
Lebrun ” must be pronounced of more than common 
interest. Mr. Frank Barrett is a somewhat unequal 
writer. It is true that he is seldom dull, but there 
are times when he reaches a height of excellence 
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that few writers attain. “Lady Biddy Fane” was a 
masterpiece, and some other stories of his have not 
fallen far short of it. “The Justification of Andrew 
Lebrun ” does not stand on the same level as “ Lady 
Biddy Fane,” but it is an excellent story of its kind ; 
nor is it made less excellent, so far as the reader's 
enjoyment is concerned, by reason of the fact that 
the leading incident in the plot belongs to the region 
of the supernatural. Mr. Andrew Lebrun, a watch- 
maker who dabbles in chemistry, becomes, under 
romantic circumstances, the tenant of a house in 
Spitalfields. Attached to this house is a laboratory 
which has been closed for ninety-nine years, but it 
is a condition of the tenancy that the person who 
occupies the premises in the hundredth year is to 
open the sealed room, and to carry out certain 
written instructions he will find therein. This is what 
Mr. Andrew Lebrun does, and the result is certainly 
amazing, for he brings to life, apparently from a 
tank in the laboratory, a young gentleman who has 
been lying there in blissful unconsciousness for 
exactly one hundred years. The old foreign chemist 
who originally owned the house in Spitalfields had, 
it appears, discovered the secret of preserving life, 
though in a condition of suspended animation, for 
an indefinite period; and the youth whom Andrew 
Lebrun restores to existence towards the close of 
the nineteenth century, had been put to sleep for ex- 
perimental purposes at a time when George III. was 
still young upon his throne. Now Mr. Percival 
Somerset, the young gentleman who had passed 
through this strange experience, is by no means a 
model of goodness. His morals are those of the 
man of pleasure of the eighteenth century, and he 
no sooner finds himself restored to life, with a well- 
equipped purse at his command, than he proceeds to 
enjoy himself in accordance with the traditions of 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Lebrun, he is the father of two beautiful daughters, 
on whom Mr. Somerset immediately casts his eye. 
One of them he marries stealthily, and forthwith 
ill-treats ; whilst he pursues the other with a vigour 
that speaks volumes for the efficacy of the preserv- 
ing process to which he has been subjected. We are 
not going to tell the plot of Mr. Barrett's story, or 
how it comes to pass that Mr. Andrew Lebrun is 
called upon to justify himself for an act which the 
world not unjustly regards as murder. We -need 
only say that the story contains many ingenious 
surprises, and one situation, at least, which will thrill 
the nerves of the most hardened novel-reader. Given 
the supernatural element as a legitimate resource of 
art, and we do not know that any of our novelists 
could have produced a more readable or interesting 
piece of work than “The Justification of Andrew 
Lebrun.” 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


It is, we suppose, a consequence of the remarkably 
dull season through which we have been passing, 
that the Nineteenth Century is driven to place as its 
first article this month the inane piece of fooling 
which its author entitles “The Seven Lord Rose- 
beries.” The remainder of the number is not of that 
exceptional brilliancy which could argue that this 
choice for the place of honour was a playful freak 
on the part of an editor not generally given to 
frivolity. There is one article, however, which is 
both very timely and very interesting. Mr. Edmund 
Mitchell comes to the defence of the Chinaman 
as a man and a brother, and it is truly refresh- 
ing, amid all the flattery which success has sud- 
denly earned for the doughty little Jap, to 
meet somebody who has a hearty and convincing 
good word to say for poor John. Mr. Mitchell has 
met the Chinaman abroad in many countries, and 
the result is to leave him with a high respect and 
admiration for his qualities. The vices of the China- 
man, he finds, have been exaggerated out of all 
proportion to their seriousness, whereas it is a truism 





that it is his very virtues which cause him to be 
feared and hated in the countries which he favours 
with his presence. His astonishing industry, 
patience, perseverance, his inborn habit and faculty 
of saving a little day by day, however scanty his 
earnings—these are qualities which, no doubt, make 
him a terrible competitor for races of a less frugal 
type; but is he to be blamed for possessing them ? 
Are they not rather evidences of a _ certain 
superiority than of inferiority? The Chinaman is a 
man of dauntless courage and unflinching fortitude. 
“ Voyages over vast tracts of stormy seas, extremes 
of heat or cold, prolonged separation from home and 
all he holds most dear and sacred, contumely and 
wrong at the hands of the men among whom he 
casts his lot—nothing of all this can turn him from 
his one purpose in life, namely, the accumulation 
of the little store of dollars which, twenty years 
forward, will make him a rich man in the country of 
his birth, will enable him to provide for his parents 
and erect monuments to the honour of his ancestors, 
and will cause him to be looked up to and envied by 
his fellow villagers.” His agricultural skill enableshim, 
with the aid of a draw-well and his cheerful toil, to 
make a garden bloom in a desert. Mr. Mitchell has 
seen him in a gold mine with a miniature set of gold- 
washing apparatus extracting precious metal from 
the sludge rejected as useless dirt after repeated 
manipulations from the white man’s batteries. 
His much talked-of propensity for gambling 
is no more than the respectable Englishman’s 
propensity for a quiet rubber of whist for small 
points, while there is a feature of Chinese card- 
playing by which even respectable Englishmen 
might be edified. By the side of the card-table 
stands a box for the poor, into which, at the 
end of each game, the successful player drops a 
portion of his winnings. John is kind and affec- 
tionate, and makes an ideal servant. As for his 
intellectual possibilities under favourable conditions, 
Mr. Mitchell quotes this instance: In Melbourne, 
two or three years ago, a Chinese boy—son of a 
Christianised Chinese missionary, and thus free of 
educational privileges—in attendance at the premier 
high school in the city beat every one in the senior 
class, and came out first in Latin, Greek, French, 
mathematics, English literature, and each and every 
subjectin thecurriculum. All this speaks very highly 
for the Chinese, of course; but, after all, it explains 
and justifies the action of certain “ white men’s 
countries” in protecting themselves against the 
competition of a race which can accomplish so much 
upon so low a standard of living; and it enables 
us to understand Mr. Pearson’s conception of the 
possibilities of a Chinese race emancipated from 
its obscurantism, and organised and trained in 
modern military science. M. de Blowitz describes 
a trip to Bosnia-Herzegovina not very interest- 
ingly; and Mr. Herbert Maxwell narrates in his 
pleasant style the romantic history of a Scottish 
vendetta. Amongst other articles in the Nineteenth 
Century are “The Farce of University Extension,” 
by Charles Whibley, and “The Alleged Sojourn 
of Christ in India,’ by Professor Max Miiller. 
—A very interesting political article in the Con- 
temporary Review is Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s “ Cabinet 
Counsels and Candid Friends.” Mr. Escott thinks 
there is going on a partial return of the Liberal- 
Unionists to the Liberal fold—a return which is 
being advanced under the auspices of distinguished 
politicians, both in the fold itself and amongst the 
strayed sheep. Amongst the latter the chief pro- 
moter of reconciliation is Mr. Courtney. Mr. Escott 
suggests that Home Rule, if re-cast in the form 
of a federal scheme applicable to other parts 
of the United Kingdom, with the question of 
the land dealt with by the institution of an imperial 
civil law, might become acceptable to Liberal Union- 
ists of Mr. Courtney’s type. The task of framing 
such a scheme would, no doubt, be difficult ; but the 
enterprise would not be unworthy of “that rare 
intellectual power by virtue of which Mr. Courtney, 
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after having been the first mathematician of his 
day at Cambridge, became one of the most powerful 
journalists who ever wrote a leading article in 
Printing House Square, and which more recently 
has won for him the reputation of the clearest- 
visioned and most impartial Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Commons.” Here, too, 
would be “a congenial field open for the dis- 
play of the special aptitudes and knowledge 
of Mr. James Bryce, as well as of Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, and even of the new Lord Chief Justice 
himself; nor, one may believe, would the legisla- 
tion now sketched in outline be wholly abhorrent 
to the present leader of the Opposition of the 
House of Commons and some, at least, of his 
more moderate followers.” We know not what 
warrant Mr. Escott has for these speculations: 
we simply cite them as interesting. He thinks the 
Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain are gone 
from the Liberal fold beyond recall; and here 
we can agree with him. We also agree with him 
that “considerable masses of the Liberal Unionist 
rank and file, who eight years ago voted Unionist or 
abstained from voting at all, have now returned to 
their old party”; but we see in that fact only a 
reason for holding on firmly by the principle of 
Home Rule, and not a reason for whittling it away 
in order to purchase the allegiance of the dwindling 
Liberal Unionist remnant. A very charming account 
of the “ Poets of Provence”—Mistral, Roumanille, 
and the rest of the “ Félibres ”—is given by Miss Cecile 
Hartog. M. Elisée Reclus, the Anarchist-geographer, 
discusses the age-long problem of the conflict between 
the civilisations of the East and the West. That 
conflict must come to its final issue, he says, at 
the foot of those Himalayas which have barred 
through all times the corner passage between the 
two worlds. “England and Russia are the two 
countries specially involved in the dispute; it is for 
them to solve—by peaceful means if possible— 
this problem of the levelling of the mountains of 
Central Asia.” In the Fortnightly the principal 
article is a spirited series of reminiscences, well 
worth reading, by Sir Evelyn Wood, of his service 
in the Crimea. “Ouida,” in her article entitled 
“The Legislation of Fear,” gives a striking account 
of the reign of terror which is now being carried 
out under the Crispi régime in Italy. There is a 
suggestive article on Madagascar by an old resident 
—anti-French in spirit, but by no means compli- 
mentary to the Malagasy, and recognising that the 
Protectorate will have to be made effective. Mr. 
William Graham has a second instalment of his 
interesting gossip about the Second Empire.—We 
have already discussed Mr. Justin McCarthy's article 
on Ireland and the Government in the New Review. 
The number is a comparatively good one; amongst 
its other more noteworthy and readable items are 
“ Christianity and Communism,” by Mr. W. S. Lilly; 
“ Country-House Parties,” by Mr. Benson, of “ Dodo” 
fame; and “ Day-Fly Fishing,” by Sir Edward Grey, 
M.P.—Country-house parties are likewise discussed 
in the National Review in reference to a very 
special question which has often vexed the spirit 
of the country-house guest—the question of tips 
to the servants. The writer naturally wishes the 
system of tipping could be abolished, and recalls the 
fact that when tipping at dinner-parties became a 
serious nuisance, Lord Chesterfield put it down by 
calling a meeting of the chief people of the world of 
fashion and getting them to agree to give nothing to 
the servants when they dined out; but. he is not 
sanguine that this drastic remedy can be applied to 
the tipping of servants when one has slept under a 
friend’s roof. Mr. T. H. S. Escott has some mem- 


ories of Oxford “in the pre-zsthetic age”; Mr. 
Myers discusses the “ Drift of Psychical Research ” ; 
Mr. Edward Porrit the power of Tammany; 
and Mr. D. H. Wolff the possibility of the Parish 
Councils, by promoting Co-operative Agricultural 
Banks, enabling Hodge to acquire his cow as well as 
his three acres of allotment. Miss Jane Barlow 








contributes an excellent short story, “ A Very Light 
Railway.’’—The principal article in the New Ireland 
Review has likewise been already discussed. Its 
authorship was erroneously attributed to Mr. Healy, 
M.P. The rest of the contents of this number are an 
advance, on the whole, upon previous issues, so that 
it is clear the little magazine is progressing. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


CULTURE in Cottonopolis has been represented, Owens College 
notwithstanding, by no one more admirably during the last 
twenty years than Mr. George Milner—the genial and widely 
read President of the Manchester Literary Club, and the 
author of a book on the poetic interpretation of nature which 
has gone through several editions under the title of “ Country 
Pleasures.’ In this age of self-advertisement the man of fine 
sensibilities is at a disadvantage, and possibly that cireumstance 
accounts for the fact that for so many years the quality of Mr. 
Milner’s literary work passed until lately almost unheeded, 
outside the locality, at all events, where the personal charm of 
the writer was known. His new book, “Studies of Nature on 
the Coast of Arran,” is full of the lights and shadows of the 
hills as well as the mystery and movement of the sea. The 
appreciation of nature in its wild and majestic aspects and 
moods is on every page, and as we read, a vision of the purple 
glory of the heather rises up, and we hear the torrents roaring 
down the mountain sides into Glen Rosa. The humours of 
fishing life at Corrie and Lamlash find their place—though they 
are never paraded in the picture—and we gain a vivid glimpse 
of prim little Brodick sunning itself with a ridiculous affectation 
of stateliness in the light of the ducal countenance. Arran is 
only twenty miles long and about eleven broad, and most of it— 
a royal domain for centuries in which kings and princes chased 
the red deer—is still wild and uncultivated mountain-land. The 
spell of the island to lovers of nature is supreme, and the great 

izard of the North has woven in the “ Lord of the Isles” his 
own subtle enchantments around its rocky shores. There are 
few places of retreat within easy reach which offer so splendid 
a chance of recovery to the man of jaded brain and worn nerves, 
who has the sense to tear himself in time from the garish life of 
the town and the clamour of its crowd. Mr. Milner’s dainty 
volume is in no sense a guide-book except to those who contem- 
plate the sentimental journey, and have sufficient imagination to 
relish its simple pleasures. 

Southey, writing in 1830, declared that the date of the 
publication of the first edition of “The Pilgrim’s Progress ” was 
at that time unknown, since no copy of Bunyan’s immortal 
allegory earlier than the second edition could be discovered. 
During the sixty-four years which have since elapsed, five copies 
of the first edition have been unearthed, and four of them are 
still in England, whilst the fifth ranks to-day with the choice 
treasures in the Lennox Library of New York. Bunyan was 
fifty years of age when his classic became public property in 
1678. He lived ten years longer, and in the interval upwards 
of a hundred thousand copies were sold. The success of the 
book—it was published in the first instance at eighteenpence— 
was immediate, and ten editions were printed in its author’s life- 
time. The greatest men of letters in England, from Dean Swift 
and Dr. Johnson to Lord Macaulay and Mr. Froude, have been 
the first to acknowledge the genius of a man whom Charles IT 
scoffed at, after the manner of his kind, as an “ illiterate tinker.” 
It is interesting to find from this facsimile edition that in the 
original copy of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” there was no descrip- 
tion of Christian breaking his mind to his wife and children; no 
appearance of Mr. Worldly Wiseman ; no second meeting with 

vangelist ; no account given by Christian to Goodwill at the 
wicket gate of his own turning aside. Christian’s discourse 
with Charity at the Palace Beautiful was also an afterthought. 
Many quaint expressions and peculiar phrases which have long 
ago disap ws from the accepted text of the book are to be 
found in the original, and words which have become quite obsolete 
occur freely. No pains have evidently been spared to make this 
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facsimile a perfect reproduction of the first edition. The type 
is that which prevailed at the period, and the paper is a close 
imitation of that which was used for books immediately after 
the Great Fire. Dr. Brown, of Bedford, the author of the 
standard “ Life of Bunyan,” has written a brief but scholarly 
introduction for this weleome reprint. 

“ Heroes in Homespun” is a book which recounts many 
thrilling and dramatic scenes in the great movement in America 
for the emancipation of the slaves. Mr. Ascott Hope gives a 
graphic account of the brave and noble stand made against the 
accursed traffic in human flesh and blood by the early abolitionists, 
and, notably, by John Woolman and Benjamin Lundy, two 
brave Quakers of the meek but uncompromising type, who had 
the courage of their convictions, and were not afraid to suffer 
for them. These men prepared the way for Lloyd Garrison, 
Whittier, Wendell Phillips, John Brown, Beecher, and Frederick 
Douglass. The spirit of prophecy was on Victor Hugo when he 
wrote, when tidings of John Brown’s martyrdom at Harper's 
Ferry filled Europe with indignation in the opening days of 
1860, “ What the South slew last December was not John Brown, 
but Slavery.” This book will serve to keep some noble memories 

reen. 

is The Meeting-Place of Geology and History” is learned 
and closely reasoned, though not always a convincing plea in 
relation to the place of man in the great and long-continued 
drama of the earth's geological history. Sir William Dawson, 
F.R.S., avowedly seeks to present a c'ear survey of all that is 
known concerning the debatable ground which lies between the 
close of the geological record and the beginnings of human 
history. It is, of course, impossible to indicate in a couple of 
sentences, even in the baldest outline, the ground traversed and 
the speculations met--thongh not always mastered—in this in- 
genious and able book. Sir William Dawson’s position will, 
however, be seen at a glance when we state the chief conclusions 
at which he arrives. He finds no link of derivation connecting 
man with the lower animals which preceded him. He admits 
that it is impossible to trace man back through science to a 
harmless cation age; but he contends that the human race 
was a new departure in creation, and had no direct relation to 
the instinctive life of the lower animals. Man, as to his body, 
belongs to the province vertebrata and the class mammalia; 
but he constitutes not merely a unique, bat distinct species. 
He is separated by a great break in continuity from the animals 
that come nearest to him, and the missing links have yet to be 
discovered. As to the rational nature of man, Sir William 
Dawson lays stress on the existence of a psychical intelligence 
similar to that of the inferior animals, and of a spiritual nature 
which proves his kinship with higher intelligences than himself. 
He urges that this places the doctrine of creation in a firm 
position, since those who deny it must adopt one of two alterna. 
tives. Either they must refuse, in defiance of common-sense, 
as well as mental science, to admit the evidence in man of any 
nature higher than that of brutes, or they must attempt to 
bridge over the chasin which divides the instincts of the animal 
from the rational and moral nature of the man: a task which 
presents greater difficulties than those suggested in the view 
which it seeks to supplant. These arguments are typical of the 
position taken up in the book, but they by no means exhaust 
its conclusions. We are not surprised to find Sir William 
Dawson calling prominent attention to the remarkable manner 
in which the historical statements of Genesis have anticipated 
the discoveries of contemporary research, and he does well to 
remind the modern world of the great “chasm” which divides 
the statements of Scripture from the myths and legends of 
ancient heathenism. 

Mr. George Sampson, music-master of Brighton College, has 
just published “A Text-book of the Pianoforte” for use in 
— It is the outcome of much practical experience in 
teaching, and contains a complete scale system, fingered on a 
consistent plan, Stress is laid throughout on the importance of 
accent in all technical studies, and great pains are taken to explain 
the mysteries of arpeggio playing. German fingering is marked 
throughout, but English is added to the earlier examples, so that 
the student has the opportunity of making himself familiar with 
both. Three counsels of perfection, Mr. Sampson thinks, ought 
to be written in large letters on the walls of every music-room : 
“ Accent correctly,” in other words, lay stress on the right note 
with just the right amount of emphasis ; “ phrase correctly,” and 
to do so, remember that the last note of a musical sentence 
should never receive an acceat; “mark the melody er melodies, 
and keep the aeeompanim:nt subordinate.” In practising music 
the pace must never be quicker uutil the difficulties have not only 
been marked, but mastered. Evidently the author of this 
practical aud ingenious text-book believes with Schumann that 
the playing of many a virtuoso resembles the walk of an intoxi- 
eated person, for, like that brilliant composer, he lays emphatic 
stress on the necessity of playing strictly in time. 

The new volume of * The University Extension Series” con- 
tains the substance of a course of lectures, delivered in various 
centres during the winters of 1884-1890, by Mr. E. W. Small, 
F.G.8., on “The Earth: an Introdaction to the Study of In- 
organic Nature.” The lectures were originally designed to 


prepare the way for a course on geology, but the author not 





unreasonably hopes that the book in its present shape may also 
serve as a popular introduction to the study of other branches 
of science. Although elementary in character, Mr. Small’s 
volame, which is illustrated by plates and diagrams, is accurate 
and practical; and the arrangement of the contents and scale of 
treatment—always important points in works of the kind—shows 
sound judgment, as well as practical appreciation of the require- 
ments of young students. 
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